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volume to his Tide’s Ending and it is written in much 
the same vein. His enthusiasm for wildfowl is infec- 
tious and his journeys in search of them have taken 
him to remote Highland firths and lochs. There he 
has watched and made notes for the lovely paintings 
which, reproduced in full colour, are a feature of this 
book. 
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takes wings 








Drawing by Keith Vaughan 


TI takes wings .. . which is to say that TI offers the quality of lightness 
to world industry — the lightness of its precision tubes and components in steel and aluminium, the 
lightness of the modern bicycle, of the tanker’s superstructure, of essentials to jet 
engines... with a reminder that every British plane carries parts by TI. 
TI is a group of interrelated engineering companies whose manufacturing 
activities are wide: from precision tubes to components for cars and ships, 
aeroplanes, locomotives; to wrought aluminium, bicycles, metal sections, pressure vess* ls, 


electrical equipment and appliances; mechanical handling, machine tools, gland 
{uly I & 
packings, bus body framing and seating, paints, road signs, tubular furniture. 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED, THE ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2. TRAFALGAR 5635 
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ELECTRICAL SHOCK 


ITH the wires hanging idly from a million pounds’ 

worth of electrical equipment in Earl’s Court, the 

Electrical Trades Union was able to enjoy itself 

expensively. So that the show may go on, the 
electricians employed by Earl’s Court have now been given an 
extra 3d. an hour. This is outside the general dispute between 
the ETU and the National Federated Electrical Association, 
but is bound to have an effect upon it. Since the 
first round of strikes last week the character of that 
dispute has changed, and-changed for the worse. The second 
round has been called ostensibly because the employers asked 
for a fortnight in which to formulate an offer, when they met 
the Union on Monday this week. The Union reacted in three 
ways: it called out the first group of strikers for a second 
time; it announced that it would not consider going to 
arbitration because “that would take too long”; and it is 
extending the strike to all those firms which are directly 
represented on the employers’ National Council. Thus it has 
Set out to sabotage, on a limited front, the machinery through 
which wage claims are at present settled between the two 
sides of industry, and for the first time in a long while, a 
strike has been officially called for the sole purpose of 
extracting more money for the employees. 

The employers have undoubtedly contributed to the present 
deadlock. They were inept in their handling of the initial 
claim between February and June this year, and they were 
again inept in coming to Monday’s meeting without a clear 
mandate from the industry which would have enabled them 
to negotiate. They may now have to pay for their ineptitude 
by meeting at least part of the current claims. But the cost 
of the affair to the country could be a great deal higher than 
an increase in the wages of the electrical contracting trades. 
_ Similar claims may be expected in various branches of 
industry. So far, no such claims have been granted to unions 
Which have recently received a rise. But the ETU was granted 
a rise of 2d. an hour last November, and a claim by the 
engineers, who are in the same position, is due to be con- 
sidered in the autumn. If the Communist-led ETU is success- 





ful, it will have set a precedent which other employers may 
not be able to ignore. Furthermore, it will have suggested 
to British labour that the pre-war habit of settling wage claims 
by militant action might be tried once more in 1953. This 
would be a scalp on the belt of British Communism—one of 
few, admittedly, but a fairly conspicuous one. 


Voting and Noting 


Four days before the polling booths are closed in Western 
Germany, the Western reply to Russia on Germany and 
Austria has been sent to Moscow. This must surely be the 
last note in the counterpoint with which the great Powers 
have accompanied the election campaigns inside Germany 
itself. It is important, but in the prevailing confusion difficult, 
to remember that the question of the reunion of Germany must 
remain the central issue between the West and Russia long 
after the last vote has been cast in Western Germany. The 
reunion of Germany, as the tone of the Western reply makes 
clear, is an issue to which the German elections have been 
(for the West at any rate) incidental, just as the reunion of 
Germany has been to some extent incidental to the German 
elections. In the last three weeks, the German parties have 
concentrated their campaigns on the future of Germany in 
Europe. They have done so not so much because of any 
indissoluble differences between them (their major differences, 
which are more in the domestic field, are discussed in an 
article elsewhere in this issue) but because the riots of June 17th 
gave to the reunion of Germany a unique emotional appeal 
for most West Germans. To prove that, by his determination 
to anchor Germany to the West, the Chancellor was denying 
it a reasonable chance to reunite with its eastern half, has 
been the main concern both of the Social Democratic Party 
in Western Germany and of the Russians; hence the SPD 
has tried to tempt the electorate with an alternative policy 
which, by appearing to favour a united Germany, disarmed 
and neutralised, should seem more acceptable to Russia and 
thus more likely to be realised. But the difficulty which the 
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SPD has found in holding this alternative consistently through 
the campaign not only may have cost them some votes but 
illustrates the fact that no major German party can in present 
circumstances afford to deviate far from the Chancellor’s own 
course. A neutralised and disarmed Germany, suspended 
between the hostility of East and West, would sooner or later 
find it necessary either to attach itself to one side, or to rearm, 
or both. If it was not attached to one side, neither side could 
effectively prevent it rearming and both sides would be menaced 
by its rearmament—Poland as much as France. It is precisely 
this problem, “ the status of the future German Government,” 
that the West has now offered to discuss with Russia at a 
Foreign Ministers’ meeting in October. Whether Russia will 
want to discuss it with the West depends on whether she wants 
a settlement for Germany. The restraint and open-mindedness 
of the Western note puts the onus squarely on M. Malenkov. 


Invitation to a Conference 


The Western Powers shocked themselves as much as anyone 
else by the sharpness of their quarrel about representation at 
the Korean peace conference. The causes of that quarrel were 
serious and deep-seated; but its manifestations were probably 
less serious than appeared at the time. At all events, Mr. 
Dulles and the other sixteen countries who are to represent 
the United Nations are now busy trying to clear up the mess 
and inviting Peking’s agreement to the United Nations’ pro- 
posals. The Chinese reaction is still a highly speculative matter. 
It is even beginning to look as if “the other side,” too, is 
having its own difficulties in reaching an agreed view. Mr. 
Chou En Lai has stated only that he favours a “ round table ” 
conference (for which he may or may not consider that the U.N. 
have now provided), and that he now wants the conference 
to be restricted to Korea. Russia, in the meantime, has sum- 
moned Messrs. Kim Il Sung and Nam Il, the North Korean 
Prime Minister and Foreign Minister respectively, to Moscow, 
after a period of intensive purges inside the North Korean 
Communist Party. If the purges were in any way related to a 
rivalry between Russia and China over the North Korean 
Communists, the issue would seem to have been temporarily 
settled in Russia’s favour. This could account for the strange 
reversal of China’s position from its past insistence on a 
conference with broad terms of reference (which would have 
had more to offer China than Russia) to its present demand 
that the conference should concentrate on Korea alone. It 
could also be connected with the report of a new Sino-Russian 
trade agreement. Of it could have no such signficance, and 
Peking may have been in continuous accord with Moscow. 
The West must concentrate for the moment in getting the 
interested parties to the conference table. The answers to 
these and all the other pressing problems in the Far East will 
not be found until they do. But Mr. Dulles will not assist 
the process by beating the drum at St. Louis. 


First Steps in Persia 


“TIT recognise,” Mr. Eisenhower has written to General 
Zahedi, “that your needs are pressing.” Therefore, it seems, 
Persia is likely to receive financial aid quickly, though the 
sum involved and how it will be accounted for remains 
uncertain. There is obviously no point in treating General 
Zahedi less generously than Dr. Moussadek, and until a few 
months ago the American Government had usually been 
prepared to put up with a lot of nonsense from Dr. Moussadek 
for fear of finding something worse in his place. But finally 
the Doctor was told that he could not expect financial assis- 
tance (apart from Point Four and military aid) unless he made 
some effort to settle the oil dispute. Is the General expected 
to conform to the same conditions ? Probably not, or at any 
rate not for the time being. Nothing would do the new Persian 
government more harm than the suspicion that it had 
compromised its nationalism for dollars. It would be a fatal 
mistake if the West assumed that Dr. Moussadek’s policies 
had been thrown over with him. Except for the people who 


were directly dependent on the Oil Company the Persians as 
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a whole have not yet felt the pinch from the loss of ojj 
revenues and are still delighted at what they regard as their 
victory over the “ imperialists ”—they suffered much more ip 
the middle of the war, when the oil was flowing freely and the 
Allies were in the saddle. So General Zahedi must walk 
warily, both in restoring diplomatic relations and in reviving 
Abadan. But it is often forgotten that the protracted 
negotiations about oil in the past two years had produced 
certain broad lines of agreement between Persia and the West 
—on the principle of nationalisation and the need for some 
sort of compensation, for example. Eventually, if all goes 
well, these broad principles could be worked out in detail, 


Kashmir—Noises Off 


The goodwill built up at the recent meetings of the Indian 
and Pakistan Prime Ministers to discuss Kashmir seems 
already in a fair way to being undermined. The agreement, 
which provides for the appointment of a plebiscite adminis- 
trator by the end of next April and for preliminary discussions 
to settle the basis on which the plebiscite should take place, 
is notable for the evident desire for a settlement which is 
behind it. Indeed the issue of a constructive joint communiqué 
marks in itself a step forward in Indo-Pakistan relations. But 
each of the problems yet to be solved is fully capable of 
wrecking any discussions, should either side so wish. Already 
it is being assumed in Delhi (and the communiqué’s wording 
permits of this interpretation) that the poll will be conducted 
by areas, which would allow a primarily Hindu area (such 
as Jammu) to go to India regardless of the voting figures in 
Kashmir as a whole. But three-quarters of the Kashmiris are 
Moslems, and Pakistan wants the decision to be an over-all 
one. Again, Mr. Nehru contemplates an administrator from 
either an Asian nation or one of the smaller European 
countries: Pakistan still wants Admiral Nimitz, whom India 
has already once rejected. There is further to be settled the 
ratio of troops to be stationed in Kashmir by the two countries 
a question which five years’ wrangling at the United Nations 
could not solve. To make reasoned discussions still more 
difficult, extremists, particularly in Pakistan, are again whip- 
ping up a campaign of invective. And Pakistan’s vote against 
India on the United Nations Political Committee will not be 
forgotten. After his talks with Mr. Nehru, Mr. Mohammed 
Ali spoke of a solution as “in sight,” and added, “ But that 
is different from being within easy reach.” It becomes in- 
creasingly evident that if progress is to be made at all, Mr. 
Mohammed Ali must control his wild men and Mr. Nehru 
must yield some of his entrenched positions. 





Warning from Nyasaland 


The trouble in the Cholo district of Nyasaland flared up 
again this week. Extra police have been brought in from 
Southern Rhodesia, and there are reports of bands of Africans 
attacking patrols, setting up road blocks and burning bridges. 
These disturbances do not seem to be directly related to the 
movement against Central African Federation, and the presi- 
dent of the Nyasaland African Congress has called for an 
end to the violence. However, it is significant that these 
incidents have occurred in the areas where white settlers are 
most numerous and where many Africans are installed as 
squatters on European estates. The pattern is familiar: 
economic hardship ‘and the break-up of a traditional society 
leading to sporadic outbreaks of violence and confused political 
unrest—aggravated by the controversy over Federation. This 
is what happened in Kenya before Mau Mau and what will 
happen in other territories unless positive steps are taken to 
deal with the problems created by the disruption of African 
society and the impact of white settlement. There is some 
recognition of this in the nine principles presented last week 
by the European Elected Members of the Kenya Legislature 
to the delegates of the European Electors Union. The question 
is whether Mr. Blundell will be able to carry his constituents 
with him towards a more liberal attitude. Coming aftet 
Kenya, Nyasaland may help them to make up their minds. 
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PRO-AMERICAN 


WO major truths about American foreign relations have 

become plain in the course of this year. The first is that 

there is a gap between the foreign policies of the present 
United States Government and those of the other Western 
Powers. The second is that the international prestige of the 
United States has greatly declined. The connection between 
the two truths is very easy to see, for it is still essential, if the 
Western world is to follow an American lead and respect an 
American Government, that it should agree with American 
policies. What is more difficult to understand, is the attitude 
of many people in this country to the new problems of co- 
operation with which we are thus presented. In many quarters, 
and particularly on the left, there seems to be something like 
rejoicing that Anglo-American relations are not so good as 
they once were. Or if rejoicing is too strongsa word, there is 
at least a feeling of something like self-congratulation that 
prophecies of American intransigence, isolationism and reaction 
seem to have been fulfilled. Real differences of policy have 
thus been made rather more difficult to resolve, because they 
have come up against the mental resistance of people here in 
Britain who do not really want to resolve them—who have 
got into the habit of assuming that the Americans are always 
wrong. Anti-Americanism, which has never died out in this 
country however great the American contribution to the 
common Western cause of peace and prosperity, is in danger 
of becoming something more than a device of Communists or 
a foible of the woolly-minded. It is standing in the way of 
the sane development of Western foreign policy. 

Therefore it must be swept out of the way as soon as possible. 
Whether anti-Americanism, as a generalised habit, springs from 
personal prejudice, Communist propaganda, the muddle- 
headedness of fellow travellers, or the occasional desperation 
of the Parliamentary Opposition in seeking for some sort of 
stick with which to beat the Government it is dangerous and 
wrong. There are, and there probably always will be, plenty 
of individual issues on which we can disagree with American 
foreign policy, but there are no good reasons for dropping the 
attempt to settle the disagreements. Recently in Europe there 
has been opposition to the apparently unthinking attachment 
of Mr. Dulles to the particular device of a European Defence 
Community even after its inventors, the French, have come 
to doubt its value; to the stubborn determination of the United 
States Government not to go as far as Sir Winston Churchill 
went on May Iith in the advocacy of a new approach to the 
Russians; and to the rigidity of American Far Eastern 
policy. But that does not mean that we should despair of 
the Americans and look for new allies. It does not even mean 
that in all of these particulars the Americans are not able to 
make adjustments. It means, first of all, that we have failed to 
understand some parts of the policy of a Power with which 
we are, and must continue to be, in friendly relations. 

The trouble with the fashionable anti-Americanism is that 
it is so utterly wrong and foolish, and at the same time has 
become so deeply ingrained a habit, that it is almost impossible 
to attack it without descending to crude over-simplifications. 
It is necessary to say that the Americans are good and the 
Russians bad, that the Americans are our friends and the 
Russians our enemies, that the man who prefers Communist 
Russians to anti-Communist Americans is a fool or a rogue, 
and to postpone all the qualifications and explanations which 
are necessary to proper discourse on international relations. 
In exactly the same way in the great wave of pro-Russian 
feeling at the end of the war it was necessary to stop, to 
point out the advocates of an alliance with Russia that the 
plain facts did not justify such a course, that it was the Russians 


who were behaving unreasonably, that it was Mr. Molotov 
who was saying no. The time seems to have come round 
again for pushing large and simple facts under the noses of 
the wilfully short-sighted. It can at least be said for most 
Americans that they do not forget the simple practical and 
moral basis of policy even though they may make foolish and 
dangerous mistakes in their attempt to apply it. The trouble 
with our own pseudo-intellectual anti-Americans is that they 
have obscured a number of broad and simple facts with a 
collection of stupid prejudices. 

There is a considerable danger of de¢line into a helpless 
attitude of hoping for the best where Russian foreign policy 
is concerned—of assuming, in the face of most of the available 
facts, that the Communist leaders are really a collection of 
good-hearted fellows who happen to look sinister and dangerous 
and who denounce and imprison and liquidate each other more 
in sorrow than in anger. It would no doubt infuriate our 
present-day pro-Russians to tell them that they are behaving 
towards Mr. Malenkov in rather the same way as Neville 
Chamberlain behaved towards Hitler, until the truth killed his 
hopes. But it is true just the same. They are well on the 
way to the new appeasement. Yet the fact remains that all 
the post-war succe*ses of the free world against Communist 
aggression—in the Beriin blockade, on the northern frontier of 
Greece and in Korea—have been scored by the very opposite 
of appeasement. F:rmness has paid every time. The North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation had its origin in the belief that 
firmness pays. And yet what seems to be most strongly objected 
to, where Americans are concerned, is that they go on thinking 
that firmness will continue to pay. But we have no real 
evidence that they are wrong. All we have is an undermining 
of sane policy by the insidious prejudice whose short name 
is anti-Americanism. 

But short names do not settle questions of international 
relations. Anti-Americanism is not enough, but neither is 
pro-Americanism, Fro-Americanism is only the sensible start- 
ing point. After that comes the working out of the details of 
understanding. The friends of the United States, as well as 
its enemies, are justified in criticising President Eisenhower 
for taking so much time to formulate the new foreign policy 
which he promised the electors last November. He may have 
his difficulties, but he should look to them himself. We can- 
not do it for him. In the same way, the friends as well as 
the enemies of the United States can condemn the hideous 
results of McCarthyism and continue to express the hope that 
the President will take stronger measures to root out this 
menace. Yet even here have we struck the right balance in 
attaching so much importance to these American shortcomings 
while ignoring the corresponding and much worse manifesta- 
tions of the same vices in Russia? If we must complain of 
political persecution or of obscurity and procrastination in the 
definition of foreign policies, must it always be the Americans 
of whom we compla:n ? Does anybody here think that these 
things are more tolerable in Russia because they have gone on 
longer and struck much deeper? A lot of ignorance and fear 
no doubt gets into American foreign and domestic policies 
by one means or another. But at least there is a lively hope 
among the American people themselves that they will get rid 
of these things. We would be much better advised to support 
that hope than to follow the disingenuous prophets of despair. 

There is more hope in the world at this moment than at 
any other time since the war. There is even ihe hope that 
the Soviet Union may adopt a genuinely peaceful foreign 
policy. It has not grown brighter recently, but a case can 
be made out for hanging on a little longer, perhaps until the 
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end of this year, before moving the Atlantic alliance from 
the pose of suspended animation in which it now finds itself. 
But if Mr. Malenkoy does not by then produce more con- 
vincing evidence of a change of heart, we shall be forced by 
events, as well as by common sense, to realise all over again 
that the only sane British foreign policy has as its cornerstone 
the alliance with the United States. We know exactly what 
we must do. We know that the Americans are willing to 
go on with the policy of the Atlantic alliance, and that the 
more they can rely on the sympathy and determination of 
their allies the more willing they will be to go on with it 
and the more resources they will put into it. We know that 
the intentions of NATO are defensive and peaceful. We can 
be reasonably sure that an increase in Western armed strength 
will diminish rather than increase any Russian tendency to 
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take direct risks—despite the gloomy pedlars of the patent 
untruth that one day “the guns will go off of themselves,” 
The basic assumption in Berlin, in Greece and in Korea was 
that the Russians did not want to fight—only that they wanted 
to win. That assumption was justified every time. But a 
second assumption is almost equally important. It is that 
if the West grows weaker the Russian tendency to aggression 
will increase. The assumption is clearly fundamental to 
American foreign policy. We ourselves pay lip-service to it. 
No international conference of the Western Powers is allowed 
to go by without a repetition of phrases to the effect that 
the strength of the West must be maintained. It happens 
that the phrases are true. It also happens that Americans, 
for all their faults, really believe that they are true. And 
that in itself is a reason for being pro-American. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


they count their gains. They are always losing things: 

battles (but not wars), liberties (but not freedom), 
colonies (but not ‘their Empire). One of the few things they 
seem to have got out of the way of losing is their temper. 
We remain, I am sure, as irascible as ever; but we are not so 
often irate. These things scarcely lend themselves to statis- 
tical computation; but I shall be surprised if my readers, 
looking back over (say) the last eight years, are not in their 
turn surprised at the infrequency with which they have given 
way to wrath. They will scarcely ascribe this to lack of 
provocation; all the ingredients of saeva indignatio have 
coagulated, often in triplicate, upon the surface of their daily 
lives. Yet I believe that the occasions on which they have 
lost their tempers have been rare. One suspects that this is 
partly because we are becoming more considerate; and one 
hopes that obsequious would not be a better word. We know 
that times are difficult, that everybody has his own prob- 
lems; and from not expecting very much it is a short step 
to putting up with a great deal. Anyhow, the long and short 
of it is that we are less peppery than we believe our fore- 
fathers to have been, and that this is on balance a good thing. 
For Advanced Students Only. 1s it a fact, and if so why is it 
a fact, that none of Shakespeare’s characters suffers, while on 


the stage, from an uncontrollable loss of temper ? 


| is the habit of the British to count their losses before 


Phe Tented Field 

Taking it all round, the Territorial camp from which I have 
just returned was the best in the battalion’s experience. The 
weather was almost flawless, the accommodation was good 
and the training area was extensive and well-found. Also, 
of course, the battalion itself makes more sense than it did 
in the early days of the National Service intake; so that during 
training muddles and delays are less endemic than they used 
to be, and a vague sense of achievement is sometimes avail- 
able to those who have a use for it. But even this camp 
shared with all its predecessors one major drawback, which 
was that for the first four days no one had enough to eat. 
This always happens. On paper it is perfectly sensible, if 
you expect 700 men to arrive at Severdfrog Heath Camp 
for a sojourn of two weeks, to issue them every day with 700 
rations; and if there existed at Severdfrog Heath Camp a 
permanent staff of experienced cooks, adzquate cookhouses 
and arrangements whereby the meals could be served expe- 
ditiously to the men, this system would work. But in fact 


one of these amenities does exist, and you will never, by 
dumping 700 rations in bulk on the Quartermaster, enable 
him to produce satisfactory meals for 700 extremely hungry 
men until he and his staff have had time to get the primitive 
cooking and serving arrangements organised in the light of 
experience and of the fluctuating requirements of the training 
programme. 


The remedy would be to start every camp off 


with an expendable reserve of (say) 48 hours’ rations in hand. 
I don’t suppose the bureaucrats would entertain this idea, but 
it would work. 


Pistols Weaken 


“ Have you,” said the note from a friend, “a spare revolver 
I could take with me to Kenya?” Obscurely gratified by 
the assumption underlying this request, which was that I am 
the sort of chap who (a) owns several revolvers and (b) needs 
at least one of them in the conduct of his day-to-day life, 
I fell to pondering on pistols and on how they have come 
down in the world. They are still carried by criminals and 
by army officers, and they are sometimes fired by the former; 
but they have, I think, ceased to be a gentleman’s weapon. 
Ic is probable that more people owned a case of duelling 
pistols than ever used either of the side-arms in it: but 
nobody ever owns one now. In the personal luggage of 
Anthony Hope’s heroes a pistol was almost as prerequisite as 
a razor, and as recently as the “twenties Bulldog Drummond, 
when ordering his man-servant to pack for a week-end in 
Surrey, often told him to include a revolver in the contents 
of the suitcase. On the films pistols are still discharged by 
cowboys with an abandon partly attributable to the fact that 
they never have to reload (at least I have never seen one 
doing this), and in literature they are handled with slick 
bravado by the Callaghans and the Cautions. But I can- 
not help feeling that they are on their way out, that Queen’s 
Messengers will less and less frequently stop dead in their 
tracks at the sight of the tiny jewelled revolver which the 
Countess has drawn from her muff. Already among the lower 
age-groups I notice a growing predilection for a weapon 
called the Space-Gun. This is meant for shooting Martians 
and, luckily for the purchasers, is not normally jewelled. 


Rough on the Bats 


One would have thought that in these troubled times the 
more resistant to atomic radiation one was, the. better. It 
hasn’t worked out like that for the bats of America. Because 
their resistance is (they tell me) 300 times greater than the 
resistance of rats, they are in brisk demand for the 
laboratories of the Atomic Energy Commission, a bat on 
(so to speak) ‘the hoof being worth 35 cents in the open 
market. As if that was not enough, many of the caves in 
which they congregate have been acquired by banks and 
business houses as deep shelters in which to store archives 
and other impedimenta if the worst comes to the worst. I 
would have supposed that in so spacious a country there were 
enough caves to provide both funk-holes for bankers and 
dormitories for bats; but the American Society of Mammalo- 
gists, who have reason to suppose otherwise, view the clash 
of interests with concern. STRIX. 
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The Flight from America 
By JENNY NICHOLSON Rome. 


E was unmistakably American. His clothes, his whole 
aspect, distinguished him from the Roman citizens 
who were milling around the piazza delighting in the 

cool summer evening, enjoying each other’s company, luxuriat- 
ing in the light of the twice-present moon which was suspend- 
ing itself above the golden roofs, trembling in the Bernini 
fountain. But sitting alone at the open air café table, sipping 
a negrone, he was difficult to place. A voluntary American 
expatriate would have been showing a transparent pleasure in 
the scene. He had not the formal look of an American diplo- 
mat, nor the bothered look of an American tourist. An 
American actor who had come to Italy to make a film would 
have been more self-conscious. A successful American writer 
would probably have had a calm, objective gaze and almost 
certainly a dog. Perhaps he was an unsuccessful writer. He 
was rather too old for a Fulbright scholar. Besides, an 
American student often looks serious but seldom uneasy. No. 
He was one of the first American refugees of the cold war 
who are beginning to appear in Europe—victims, directly or 
indirectly, of McCarthy, the House Un-American Activities 
Committee and the wave of political suspicion. 

So far there are not many of them. Probably fewer than two 
hundred are dispersed over France, Spain, Switzerland and 
Italy. They are not necessarily Communists. It is only neces- 
sary for somebody to have said that they are. For instance, to 
the woman in Connecticut who publicly denounced Paul Draper 
as a Communist, thus discouraging theatre managers from em- 
ploying him, it stood to reason that he was one. After all, this 
dancing nephew of Ruth Draper had mixed with Communists. 
His mother was a Communist. He mixed with his mother. 
And the sins of the mothers, etcetera. . . . In order to make 
himself securely eligible to continue his career it became 
necessary for Mr. Draper to sue the lady from Connecticut for 
damaging his reputation. It happens to be Connecticut law 
that if you are being sued for damages your bank account and 
all your personal property including your house are frozen. 
This won the lady from Connecticut a good deal of sympathy, 
and the jury were unable to decide whether or not Mr. Draper 
was a Communist. So, unable to afford a re-trial, he left for 
Europe with his family to look for work. The Open Gate 
Club in Rome where Mr. Draper gave an audition for cabaret 
is the haunt of the smart and the rich. It was launched with 
Marshall Plan money as a meeting place for Italians and 
Americans. Mr. Draper is a great dancer, and the club patrons 
are used to the best of everything. But he was not hired. As 
he finished his audition, someone leaned towards the woman 
manager of the club: “ Tell me,” he asked casually, “ has he 
been cleared yet ?” So Paul Draper moved on to try his luck 
in Switzerland. 

If he had tried to get work from one of the Nenni Socialists 
or Communists who control so many of Italy’s theatres, they 
would have had nothing to lose by employing him. On the 
other hand, Communist or left-wing Socialist film producers 
risk losing American distribution by employing Communists or 
anyone suspected of Communism. Mr. Harry Goldberg, 
American Federation of Labour representative, lately come to 
Italy from Asia, is here to press home this point—* which we 
do in the most’ friendly possible way.” That many of the 
Italian film producers are ready to co-operate manifested itself 
in the case of Marc Lawrence, an American actor who has 
been living in Rome with his wife and two children and 
Playing successful tough guys in films since soon after his 
appearance before the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee as a “friendly witness.” The committee accepted his 
Statement that he had given up Communism since 1939 and 
would defend his country against Russia with his life. “I 
feel that strongly about it.” Recently, an item in a film trade 
Paper accused him of non-co-operation in the Communist 
Purge. Although it was retracted the next day, he found it 


necessary to get complete clearance again from America. The 
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good news was announced in the Rome Daily American 
towards the end of last month in a headline “ Capital, Holly- 
wood Give Actor Clean Bill.” 


Quite apart from any American pressure, Italy’s anti-Com- 
munist Government, Trade Unions leaders and Press are 
sympathetic to Mr. Goldberg’s mission. An editor of a leading 
weekly commissioned an article on Frank Lloyd Wright, the 
architect, who is currently designing a building in Venice. 
When he came to publish it he heard that Mr. Lloyd Wright 
was on McCarthy’s Red-list. He reluctantly paid the author 
the full price, but was afraid he couldn’t use the piece. The 
author had already placed the article in a liberal weekly when 
the editor discovered it was not Mr. Lloyd Wright who was 
on the Red-list, but another Wright with a different set of 
Christian names. 

The Italian police are also co-operative. A secretary work- 
ing for one of the American missions here was called to the 
American Consulate last week. She was politely requested to 
bring her passport which was taken from her and stamped 
“Valid for journey to United States only.” She was given to 
understand that she was considered a subversive—something 
which had apparently emerged from between the closely 
printed lines of a form she had recently completed. Within 
four hours of this incident, the Italian police appeared at her 
hotel, ordered her to pack, and escorted her down to Naples 
and on to a boat bound for the United States. Her friends 
are hoping that she will be able to clear herself, as they say 
she is “a nice, simple kid who maybe ought to have known 
better than go around with a couple of Communist boys in 
Hollywood a few years ago.” They fear that she may have 
to return to Europe to look for work because “once your 
name gets to be associated with an inquiry, folks tend to 
recollect that you were up before the Committee—not whether 
they acquitted you or not.” 

These unfamous ex-government employees have a rather 
hard time finding a job in the overflowing European labour 
market. The international organisations often have jobs for 
Americans, but it is a civil offence under American law for a 
citizen of the United States to take a job with any of them 
without “ written clearance.” They must fill up, in quadrupli- 
cate, a four-page form called “ Personal Data for Employment 
of a United States Citizen.” This requires such information 
as their addresses for the last fifteen years, foreign countries 
visited, dates and purpose, relatives and their political sym- 
pathies. There are the familiar two questions for lunatics :— 
“ Are you or have you ever been a member of the Communist 
Party or any Communist or Fascist Organisation ?” and 
“Are you or have you ever been a member of a group 
advocating (a) overthrow of the constitutional form of govern- 
ment of the United States, or (b) use of force to deny others 
their constitutional rights, or (c) altering the form of the 
United States government by unconstitutional means.” The 
applicant is required to produce three references and to have 
his fingerprints taken on another form. The subsequent 
scrutiny and clearance takes so long that International Organ- 
isations prefer hiring other nationals who aren’t so much 
trouble. 

Fear is a riormal ingredient of every day life for Italians. 
Fear of the porter of their block of flats (police dossiers are 
compiled largely from information supplied by porters who 
are compelled to keep a record of everyone living there); fear 
of unemployment (there is a permanent pool of two million 
unemployed and twice that number only semi-employed),; fear 
of their neighbour (who might be a tax informer); fear of 
the law (which is quick to arrest, slow to bring to trial); fear 
of bad health (hospitals are backward, social services inade- 
quate); fear of the Party (which causes those in politically 
biased areas always to have the most acceptable newspaper 
sticking out of their pockets). 

To the Italians, the fear of most Americans to be associated 
in any way with the extreme left is just another fear, un- 
remarkable. But to the Americans themselves their fear is 
rather shameful. Although members of American missions 
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and embassies almost universally condemn “the two bad 
Macs,” they are quick to resent the slightest suggestion that 
they have to be careful whom they meet and what they say 
Left of Centre. For it is inherent in them to believe in Freedom 
of Speech. American journalists seem particularly nervous. 
The Foreign Press Club in Rome organised a good-bye party 
for two of its members who had been simultaneously trans- 
ferred to other bureaux—the correspondent of a New York 
paper and the correspondent of the Russian News Agency, 
Tass. At the last moment the American correspondent declined 
the honour of sharing the party with his Russian colleague. 
Of some thirty American members only two appeared at the 
luncheon. There was the time when the Russtan-born wife 
of one of the American correspondents in Italy had to enter- 
tain a group of American businessmen’s wives to tea. At the 
appropriate moment the iced cake was borne in. A shocked 
silence fell. As what she imagined to be a compliment to 
her mistress, the simple-minded maid had inscribed on the 
cake in scarlet icing Viva Stalin. She was sacked the same 
evening. 

The new fugitives are the most nervous of all. Most of 
them are disinclined to meet each other. All they ask is a 
job and obscurity until the time McCarthyism dies down and 
they will be able to go home. Most of the many who were 
approached excused themselves from being interviewed at all. 
One made an appointment and funked it. One was suddenly 
called out of town. One went to elaborate trouble to explain 
that he was here to avoid income tax. These people who 
have made one mistake—joined the Communist party at an 
impressionable age, shown too-much enthusiasm in collecting 
war Aid to Russia, signed a telegram of congratulations (with 
a lot of others) to the Moscow Theatre on its fiftieth anni- 
versary, been friendly with Paul Robeson but “ unfriendly ” 
to the House Un-American Activities Committee—are afraid 
of making another mistake by drawing attention to themselves. 

Two actually asked to be quoted, but since they are both 
applying for Italian nationality perhaps they were being 
rather rash. One said: “ You can describe us as refugees 
from the Great Refuge.” The other cried: “ First Communism 

now America ! My God, have my Gods failed me ! ” 

There was one who asked to be nameless. He was standing 
at the window of his Roman apartment. His wife had gone 
to the market. He was looking out on Victorian, unfashion- 
able Rome. The seedy rented desk and sideboard were 
covered with reminders of home—coloured snaps of a white 
clapboard house, very American children in blue jeans fooling 
around with the garden hose and some dogs. The same 
children were coming home from school, now skipping from 
shade to shade under the oleander trees, banging each other 
with their wicker lunch baskets. In their black alpaca overalls 
that button at the back they looked very European. “I guess 
the kids are already little Italians. Three generations ago my 
folks left Italy to make good in the States. They made good.” 
He turned back into the room, offering a Nazionale cigarette: 
“ Now, I guess, we're right back where we started: we'll just 
have to begin all over.” 

But there are a few who prefer not to go home just now. 
Students who, during their studies in Europe, have mixed with 
foreign students who experiment in revolution -and counter- 
revolution. To have been the companions of young Com- 
munists and Fascists, indeed, sometimes to have been quite 
moved by their arguments, is liable to cause you trouble back 
home. After all they can’t be sure that Senator McCarthy 
knows the djfference between Left Wing and Left Bank. 
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Two German Parties 
By F. A. VOIGT* 


HE Government of the German Federal Republic could, 

if it wished, boast of great achievement—of economic 

recovery so rapid and so substantial that even critical 
observers have called it a “ miracle,” of political stability, of 
success in providing employment for some nine million refugees, 
and of reduced internal and external tension. 

The achievement is not the Federal Government's alone. 

American aid and the financial reform imposed by the three 
Western Allies in 1948 were a stimulus to recovery. The 
military and administrative control exercised by the Allies 
provided an iron frame, as it were, that sustained the structure 
of the German order. Indubitably, this saved the Republic 
from direct or indirect conquest by the Soviet Union; and 
without the prodigious industry and enterprise of the popula- 
tion there could have been no recovery at all. 
_ Nevertheless, the achievement is the Federal Government’s 
in very great measure. It is not “ miraculous,” and only seems 
so because the application of sound economic principle has 
become so unusual as to appear “ miraculous.” The main 
reason for the recovery is the restoration of the competitive 
market economy. Without this, American aid and the financial 
reform would have been mere palliatives. Without it, the 
incentives, which even Germans need, would not have been 
sufficient. 

A large part of the credit is due to the Federal Chancellor, 
Dr. Adenauer, to the Minister of Economic Affairs, Professor 
Erhard, and to the strongest Party in the Coalition, the CDU 
(Christian Democratic Union). If we scan the Government’s 
record during the eight years that have passed since the 
collapse, we shail find it hard to discover any big mistakes. 
Some of its actions, especially in the realm of foreign affairs, 
have been challenged by competent critics, but today few, if any, 
of these critics could honestly say that they would have acted 
differently had the responsibility been theirs. If we scan the 
Chancellor’s public utterances, we shall find them refreshingly 
free from the eternal moralising that makes most modem 
political oratory so insufferable—trefreshingly brief, also, and 
never boastful. He has shown great craft in dealing with 
Parliament. He has often been accused of “ flouting 
democracy,” but it has been a matter of circumventing, rather 
than of flouting, “democracy” by the astute manipulation 
of faits accomplis. “ Democracy” or no “democracy,” a 
nation had to be saved from the abyss—Dr. Adenauer himself 
has never used so dramatic an expression, but he knows it to 
be true and has had his periods of deepest despondency. 

The Christian Democratic Union was the product of the 
conflict between the Christian Churches and the National 
Socialist State. Amid the total defeat of all other secular 
faiths, forces, and organisations by the National Socialist 
Revolution, the Churches remained not only undefeated but 
intact. They drew together, not in doctrine, but in defence of 
the faith (which, in spite of differences, they held in common) 
and of the divine and of the natural law. Since the overthrow 
of the Revolution by the Allied Powers, the Catholic and 


Protestant Churches have drawn apart, though without 
reverting to the acrid antagonism of old. The CDU is 


preponderantly Catholic, for, although Protestants outnumber 
Catholics in the Federal Republic, the Catholics are more 
deeply rooted, better organised, and much more influential. 
The CDU draws its following from all classes, from the richest 
and poorest, from town and village. Its political principles 
are those of the “ enlightened ” or “ progressive ” Catholicism 
so characteristic of the Rhineland. It stands solidly for the 
maintenance of the competitive market economy. In_ the 
conduct of foreign affairs, it is whole-heartedly western. 

*Mr. Voigt was the correspondent of the Manchester Guardian m 
Germany during the rise of Hitler. He was editor of the Nin teenth 
Century and After from 1938 to 1946. He has recently returned from 
a visit to West Germany and Berlin. 
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With such a record and with such a character, how is it 
that the CDU need fear any rival in the elections on Sunday ? 
The question will appear more pertinent if we consider its only 
serious rival amongst the competing Parties, the SPD (Social 
Democratic Party). It does not seem probable, but it is not 
impossible that the SPD will emerge from the current elections 
as the strongest single party in the new Bundestag, though it 
cannot hope for an absolute majority The next Federal 
Government is almost sure to be a coalition. 


In 1933, the SPD was annihilated by the first full onslaught 
of the Revolution, although it was one of the most highly 
organised and wealthiest Parties in Europe, with a long militant 
tradition, abundant practical experience, and solidly supported 
by the trade unions. It was unable to organise any secret 
opposition in the Third Reich. A few of its members played 
an honourable part in the conspiracy against Hitler, but, 
among the leading conspirators, the Social Vemocrats were far 
outnumbered by members of the nobility and of the officer 
corps. Since the collapse, the SPD has been in opposition, 
but in matters of broad policy, its opposition has been rather 
sterile in the sense that it has offered no practical alternatives. 


These things being so, why should millions vote for the 
SPD on Sunday ? The people of the Federal Republic live 
intensely in the present. The Empire of the Hohenzollerns is 
a faded, the Weimar Republic a fading, memory. Although 
the bereavement and the ruin it caused are evident in every 
family and in every town, the Third Reich, too, appears like 
a receding dream—to some a nightmare, to others a vision 
of solid * social welfare,” of “full employment,” of security 
and stability between unaccountable catastrophes. It is these 
others who support “ the old hacks of the Nazi Party,” as the 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian calls them, although 
present prosperity has begun to efface even their happy dream. 
No political doctrine, no ideology, has any resonance in the 
Federal Republic. 

Thus, the record of the SPD during the last twenty years 
has almost no relevance to the existing realities. It is the 
Party of industrial labour, of the only class that feels as a 
class, that has a collective will—and a powerful will at that. 
It is deeply distrustful of Krupps and the other industrial 
“Magnates.” It is convinced that it alone can prevent them 
from acquiring exorbitant power. It suspects them of striving 
to become a State within the State. It demands, for itself, or 
rather, for the trade unions (not for the public) an equal share 
with the present managers in the future management of 
industry, the so-called Mitbestimmungsrecht, a share, in fact, 
of the still hypothetically future State within the State. It is 
a matter not of public ownership, not of Socialism, not of any 
political doctrine, but of power. The maintenance of the 
competitive market economy and the struggle for power (of 
which the Mitbestimmungsrecht is but one aspect) between the 
CDU and the SPD are the essential issues in Sunday’s elections. 

The SPD is a necessity in the Federal Republic. Without 
it, there would be no balance, no polarisation. The demand 
for the Mitbestimmungsrecht is, of course, “ undemocratic,” 
almost revolutionary, but it is a response to an equally 
“undemocratic ” challenge. As seen from London, Washing- 
ton, or Paris, the prospect, however small, that the present 
coalition may be overthrown and be replaced by another under 
the leadership of the SPD may appear alarming, if only because 
a period of uncertainty, perhaps of instability, might follow. 
But, in the long run, it might be to the good if the SPD were 
to hold office for a period and acquire a sense of wider 
Tesponsibility than it has at present, so that it may play its 
part, whether in office or in opposition, in grappling with the 
issue which, when the elections are over, will transcend all 
others—the reunion of the German nation. 

It is an issue which the existing coalition would, at times, 
have liked to avoid and one on which the late Dr. Schumacher 
insisted with all the force of his powerful personality. Since 
the events of June 17th, no conceivable Federal Government 
can avoid it much longer. 
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Chrisp Street—And Miss 
Coutts 


By JAMES POPE-HENNESSY 
Ais: contrast to the decadence of the Hoxton Street 
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Market and of the sad bombed houses in Hoxton 
Square and Charles Square, may be found by a Saturday 
visit to East London’s newest market—the Chrisp Street 
Market, opened in 1951 in the Lansbury Neighbourhood of 
Poplar, off the East India Dock Road. Lansbury, an area of 
124 acres housing 42 per cent. of its pre-war population, is 
one of eleven East End districts scheduled for total recon- 
struction on lines laid down in the Abercrombie-Forshaw 
County of London Plan. If the other ten areas are dealt with 
in a manner as imaginative as that applied to Lansbury, it 
would seem that the East End of London will soon be in 
serious danger of becoming a more delectable residence than 
the West. In any other country, we may fancy that the Lans- 
bury project would have received a searchlight of constant 
publicity. In Oslo or in Amsterdam foreign tourists would have 
been rushed to see it by omnibus. But in London, sensibly 
enough, the Lansbury Neighbourhood is left to those for whom 
it was constructed, and who are busy filling out the new setting 
with their own immemorial ways of life. 


Lansbury was first opened in the summer of 1951 as the 
site of the Festival of Britain Live Architecture exhibition, a 
feature which, unlike its singularly atrophied counterpart on the 
South Bank, seemed full of purpose: not a sketchy record of 
past British achievement, but a clear and vital demonstration 
of what can and must be achieved in the worst of the London 
slums. Lacking both the sophistication and the pert facetious- 
ness which made the South Bank seem like a rather tired intel- 
lectual joke, the lay-out and the architecture of the Lansbury 
Neighbourhood are serious but pleasing, practical and—for 
want of a better word—cosy. The architects responsible had 
few limitations, beyond that of cost, imposed upon them. They, 
were told merely that if they wanted brick, it must be the 
traditional East London yellow stock brick; if they wanted 
pitched roofs, these must be pitched low. One of the most 
encouraging results of this treatment is to be seen in Mr. 
Frederick Gibberd’s market square. 


The stalls of the old Chrisp Street Market, which has been 
shunted name and all to Lansbury, followed the normal London 
habit of lining both sides of a crowded roadway. In their 
new home they fill a paved market-place, as though in a 
country town, and there is a permanent building for the sale 
of meat and fish. Two sides of the market square at Lansbury 
consist of low arcades, supported by circular blue-tiled pillars 
and protecting the entrances to shops. Above the shops are 
airy-looking, two-floored flats with great light bow-windows 
and balconies. An arcaded shopping street leads off from one 
corner of the market-square, while a_ brick-and-iron- 
work clock tower, which is illuminated at night, gives the whole 
place the look of some small town upon the Issel Meer. At 
night the empty market square, lit by those new chrome- 
yellow street-lamps which drain all colour from the human 
face and make it look like putty, takes on the aspect of some 
mysterious stage-set, the familiar London types moving as 
though in a ballet in the shadows cast by the lamplight, or 
sitting on benches beneath the clock-tower or outside the two 
new pubs. These pubs, the ‘ Festive Briton’ and the * Festival 
Arms,’ are in themselves admirable examples of post-war 
public-house design—sensible, gay, with scarlet rubber flooring, 
good lighting, plenty of space, and plenty of tables and seats. 
Although a number of the shops are still unlet (and one or two 
of the flats temptingly empty), it is evident that the Lansbury 
experiment is being an outstanding success. On Saturdays the 
market square is, for its scale, as thronged as that of Bruges. 

The thriving condition of the Lansbury Neighbourhood 
market recalls the sorry failure of an equally bold, equally 
careful experiment of eighty years ago—the great Columbia 
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Market, which still stands as a monument to thwarted 
generosity and Gothic Revival taste in Bethnal Green. Rightly 
known when it was opened in 1869 as “ Miss Coutts’s Market,” 
the Columbia was one of the most ambitious and most 
expensive of the philanthropic efforts of Angela Burdett-Coutts, 
“the richest heiress in England,” who spent a lifetime and a 
large part of her fabulous fortune in welfare projects in the 
East End of London. This intensely Christian lady, who re- 
built slum areas wholesale, moved populations, founded 
societies, schools and fellowships, raised new churches, and 
was never known to refuse any charity, determined to try to 
provide “ wholesome food at a fair rate” for the population 
of Shoreditch and of Bethnal Green. In 1857 the editor of 
The Builder, that excellent Victorian architectural journal, 
drew attention to the ghastly conditions in Crab Tree Row, 
Bethnal Green, in an article illustrated by an engraved view 
of “a mighty mound of refuse” which occupied most of 
nearby Nova Scotia Gardens. Miss Coutts promptly purchased 
a great part of this property and built what would now be 
called blocks of flats, which she let cheaply to working people. 
In the eighteen-sixties she followed this up by a project for 
a gigantic market-hall and market square, designed by the 
architect Darbishire and carried out by Cubitt and Co. This 
unwieldy Gothic structure, which cost its creator two hundred 
thousand pounds, occupies over two acres of land in Bethnal 
Green. Darbishire prided himself on the detail, which he 
considered the purest English Gothic of the earlier part of the 
fourteenth century: and, indeed, this formidable building, 
complete with lofty archways shielding Gothic grilles, with 
clock-tower and belfry, with groined vaults and mullioned 
windows, is like a Viollet-le-Duc nightmare. The children 
of Bethnal Green cower towards evening in its Gothic recesses, 
sihall, pale-faced victims waiting for the portcullis to be raised 
and the giant ogre to step out and take a meal. 

Part of Miss Coutts’s plan for providing better food was 
to abolish the middleman, and in this her whole project was 
foredoomed. Only wholesalers with proved good records at 
.other markets were to be admitted to the precincts of the 
Columbia; only selected stall-holders might take their pitch 
on the blue and red granite pavirg of the central court, where 
“a large lamp, surrounded by four granite washing-basins and 
hydrants ” formed the centre-piece. Shopkeepers could pur- 
chase premises under the Gothic arcades, where polished slabs 
of Irish granite waited optimistically for the fish and meat 
which never came; for it was also stipulated that shopkeepers 
were really to be farmers or their agents, who would sell direct 
to the consumer. On either side of the great building staircases 
rather like those in some Oxford colleges curied up interior 
turrets to sets of rooms designed for a_hitherto-neglected 
portion of the London population—City clerks, who had 
loudly complained that Miss Coutts was doing everything for 
the artisan, but nothing for the clerk who had to live in some 
distant suburb and rise at an unearthly hour to get to work. 
It was felt that London firms would be delighted to take whole 
floors or turrets for their office staff, just as brewers and wine 
merchants were expected to vie with one another to store 
their merchandise in the great vaults beneath the paving of the 
central court. 

That so many good intentions, so much imagination and 
such quantities of money should have been wasted was tragic 
but inevitable. The greedy midd!e-man had no intention of 
being done out of his profits by Miss. Coutts. Hardly used 
for meat and fish, for which it was designed, the Columbia 
Market dragged along in the ‘eighties as a smal] vegetable 
market. It now serves as a store-house for the LCC. Angela 
Gardens and Georgina Gardens are inhabited, but not by 
clerks. Like these gardens, Baroness Road perpetuates in its 
name the noble intentions of its founder. But after you have 
seen Lansbury, the Columbia Market seems to epitomise one 
deeply unattractive aspect of the mid-Victorian approach 
to social problems—the didactic aspect. What was to be 
improving must also be imposing and self-conscious: 
it is the kind of sentiment which knocks us back or our heels 
in Hoxton High Street when we read, cut into the stone facade 
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of St. Leonard’s Hospital, a huge, not-to-be-obliterated jn. 
scription: “ Offices for the Relief of the Poor.” 

Looking round Lansbury, we feel that at least we have 
come some way since that. 

This is the third of a series of articles in which Mr. Pope-Hennessy 
re-explores post-war London. The two previous articles appeared in 
the “ Spectator” dated August 14th and 2\st. 


Serve Screaming 
By WOLF MANKOWITZ 


HAVE this dying friend who has devoted his dife to 

experimenting on his stomach with what is nowadays 

known as good food. Often I’ve tried to explain to him 
that the only reason for eating is to provide energy with which 
to make enough money in order to go on eating. Being a 
poet, this friend maintains that there are more delicate pleasures 
to be torn from meat and potatoes than that. The result is that 
he is dying—a cold wind blows round his heart and he has 
brain fever due to being so original. “ Added to which,” he 
whines, “ my nerves are shot to pieces by having to witness 
endlessly the agony of the eaten world.” 

“I am devoted to those delicious shrimp-fleas found only 
at Porto Lousi and known to the natives as scamperini. If 
only it wasn’t necessary to torture the succulent little creatures 
in order to give them the proper flavour.” Tears spring to 
his eyes. “Why must I care?” he cries. “My soul and my 
stomach are in perpetual torment.” 

I agree with him. Some of the most painful evenings in 
my life have been spent with this tortured artist of the intestine. 
He is a pedant in sea-food, and not only selects his own lobsters, 
but insists on boiling them personally. 

I shall never forget the innocent joy with which he mysteri- 
ously bid me visit his kitchen-apartment one night for a special 
treat. “I have had flown to me from the Kalahari desert,” 
he whispered, “a special delicacy of the bushmen. These 
long white grubs of the deadly Chokka moth have been care- 
fully prised out of the bark of the flowering Kukka tree. I 
will cast them on to hot stones and serve them screaming 
in a delicious white sauce which, incidentally, is a detergent 
of remarkable power.” His eyes had the strange light which 
characterises the poet, the lover, and the gourmet. Suddenly 
all the happiness drained out of his face. “If only,” he 
whispered hoarsely, “if only I wasn’t so terribly sensitive.” 

“Look, Fred,” I told him, “you’ve got to turn in this 
rich living. It’s no good to you. You need the temperament 
of a McCarthy to be able to actually enjoy this kind of 
business. You have the stomach, kid, but you have to face 
it, the spirit is still too humane.” 

“ True,” he said, “ terribly, terribly true. You know, some- 
times I have actually left a little of my mess of lampreys 
simply because the dear little things looked up at me with 
such appeal in their eyes. I have wept, dear fellow,” he 
said, “at the terrible carnage, the unspeakable cruelty of 
distilling delight from a goose which, tortured to the point cf 
insanity, could not possibly understand how much I relish its 
delicious enlarged liver.” He turned his pathetic face towards 
me. “Dear boy,” he croaked, “do not remind me of the 
adorable turtles slaughtered that my stomach might live.” 

I did my best to comfort him. I could see that the end 
was not far off. “ Look, Fred,” I said, “don’t distress your- 
self. You have eaten yourself into a mortal condition of 
gluttony, and very soon you will die in an apoplectic fit. Do 
not trouble your conscience now over the unhappy creatures 
you have consumed screaming through all these years of 
unrestrained indulgence. I have a vision of you passing 
through countless future lives, and there you will have every 
chance to make good.” 

Then I described to him how he would enjoy being a goose, 
and later a turtle, and yef again an oyster, and in another 
life still one of those succulent shrimp-fleas which in Porto 
Lousi the natives call scamperini. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
UNDERGRADUATE ARTICLE 


Giving A Hand 
By ANTHONY THWAITE (Christ Church, Oxford) 


66 ND we'd appreciate it very much if you gave the 

regular man a hand with the scouts.” 

And that was the end of the interview. I was 
sitting in a very large chair in a very small London club, trying 
to look keen, manly and fully aware of my responsibilities; 
opposite me was the Headmaster of X. Preparatory School 
(* gravel soil, experienced matron, boys encourage to stand on 
their own feet”). Subject to written confirmation, | was to 
teach English, History and Geography throughout the school, 
coach all games, help with house duties, produce plays, 
and “give a hand with the Scouts.” For six months | was 
to be that literary butt, a prep. school master. 

So I set out. My luggage included a tennis-racket (which I 
hoped would impress the boys, but it turned out to be the wrong 
term) and a copy of Decline and Fail, which a smirking friend 
told me was “ really a guide-book to the whole business.” The 
fortunes of Paul Pennyfeather at Llanabba Castle were little 
encouragement to me on the journey, and I was relieved to 
see that no one-legged assistant-master was there to meet me 
when the train drew in. The taxi which took me to the school 
(“ Five miles from Y., in glorious wooded estate ”) was, indeed, 
driven by a deaf and very reckless man, but he gave me to 
understand that he was nothing to do with “this teaching 
racket,” and seemed very scornful of those who were. He 
told me with immense disgust that he once took a customer 
up there and saw a full-grown man (“ must have been fifty if 
he was a day”) playing /ndians with the boys. My smile was 
sickly, and I clutched Mr. Waugh’s book a little more tightly. 

My arrival at the school was not auspicious. The only people 
in sight were a small group of housemaids who were leaning 
out of an upstairs window; their convulsed (and largely incom- 
prehensible) comments on my age, size, eccentric luggage (it 
also included a very large and very old typewriter, over which 
I tripped on descending from the taxi), possible background 
and probable prospects made my first instinct flight back to 
home and Anglo-Saxon. After waiting at what turned out to 
be the back-door to the boot-passage for about five minutes, 
an elderly man arrived, dressed in what could only have been 
a Druid’s smock. Was | then, he said, the new master ? Then 
I would be sleeping in the Cottage, eating in the Hall, washing 
in the Red Bathroom and Form Master of 3B. This seemed 
precise knowledge, a firm rock in the middle of pedagogic 
anarchy, and I was grateful for it. I asked the Druid, idly, 
whether it wasn’t a lot of work cleaning all those shoes. It 
seemed, however, that he was the Senior Classical Master. 

That first day was strangely unremarkable for major inci- 
dents but unique in its confusion. At Staff Dinner, for instance, 
I sat at my place for quite a quarter of an hour, waiting for 
the food to arrive. It was then that I noticed everybody also 
eating. A tall, lean man, with the concentrated stare of the 
ascetic or dyspeptic, bent across to me with what might be 
called an admonitory smile: “At X., you know, we serve 
Ourselves.” It seemed to be the school motto. At the Staff 
Meeting in the Headmaster’s study I was again almost driven 
to flight by the news that I should be supervising an institution 
called “ Latin Paper” on Thursday afternoons. Remembering 
Caesar and my Responsions, this seemed not only hypocrisy 
on my part but also misrepresentation on theirs. But I was 
silent, and waited for Thursday. 

The first part of Thursday afternoon, I had noticed casually, 
was devoted to Scouting. In my apprehension about Latin 
Paper, this had paled into insignificance, but I thought I had 
better find out what my part in this esoteric game was to be. 
My own experience of the Scouts had ended with my inability 
to pass the Second Class knot-tests, and, though I was not 
actually drummed out of the Movement, I found that my 
chances of promotion were slender; and unless I could be a 
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King’s Scout or carry a Bushman’s Thong, there seemed little 
point in going on. But this situation was new, I realised. I 
was supposed to know more about knots and morse and tree- 
names and rules of health than the boys. Well, we should see. 

At two o’clock we assembled on the lawn outside Big Room 
window. The four patrols were lined up with something a 
good deal less than military precision. Mr. Z., the Scoutmaster, 
hadn’t appeared from upstairs, and Owls Patrol looked as if 
they might take to the woods at any moment, so with my old 
parade-ground panache I called the Troop to attention. 
“ Trup, trup ’shun. Trup will advawnce, roit TOIN ! ” Their 
progress was remarkable. They looked a little shocked, but 
no doubt they weren’t used to the speed and fire of a real 
military word of command. It was only then that I noticed 
a figure at my elbow. It was Mr. Z. “ Thanks, Thwaite, I'll 
take over,” he said, and I hope it was only my imagination 
which saw pain in his eyes. He explained to the Troop that 
the afternoon would be spent in practising Semaphore, so 
that they would be proficient when the time came for the 
Grey Shield competition. After dismissing them so that they 
could collect the flags, the trouble began. He turned to me. 
“I wonder,” he said, “whether you’d mind checking the 
Curlews’ and Plovers’ results in the Lower Field.” I realised 
that it was too late to confess I didn’t know A from M when 
indicated by flags in a perfunctory manner; my only hope was 
the decency and co-operation of the English boy. I expected, 
in fact, Good Scouting. 

I found myself in the Lower Field, Curlews on one side, 
Plovers on the other, and Mr. Z. about to begin flag-wagging 
at the top-stile. K., a pale and poetic youth, the Patrol Leader 
of Curlews, was being very active with a large pad and pencil. 
I realised that the contest had begun, yet I was still confident 
in the omniscience of Curlews and Plovers about such things; 
but not for long. I was peering over K.’s shoulder, trying to 
make out the message (“HELLO CURLEWS COLLECT 
BRUSHWOOD AND .. .”) when I noticed a sudden stop 
in the transcription. “ What is it, K.?” I asked. “Has the, 
message stopped?” “No, sir,” he replied, “I didn’t just 
catch what that last word was.” “ Well, ask him to send it 
again.” With a curious gesture (one hand on top of his head 
and the other pointing at his left ear), he signalled to Mr. Z. 
at the top of the hill. Back came the message again, a mean- 
ingless wave of arms and flags. “ You’ve got it now, haven’t 
you? ” I asked. “ No, sir, I can’t seem to get any of that lot.” 
It was then that an intelligent Tenderfoot came to my rescue. 
“T’m pretty certain it was, Collect brushwood and light fire 
in Stamping Ground,” he said. “ That’s where we usually have 
our fires.” ‘Good lad,” I said cheerily. “The Stamping 
Ground it is.” With Indian whoops we reached a clearing 
in the wood, surrounded by a few tree-trunks fashioned into 
benches. In the centre of the clearing was a fireplace made out 
of flat rocks. “ Now then, Curlews,” I said briskly, “ collect 
that brushwood and make a roaring great blaze. In ten minutes 
the fireplace was piled high with wood, I gave K. the single 
match which I knew from my own Scouting days was de 
rigueur in such circumstances, and soon the fire was lapping 
away at the lowest branches of the overhanging trees. Things 
were going gloriously. “ What about a song?” I yelled. 

It was at that moment when my own voice was raised loudest 
in the praises of Gitchi-Gummi that Mr. Z. arrived. How he 
did it I don’t know, but in a few seconds the whole patrol 
was forming a chain-gang from the lake to the fire, smothering 
it with water. Something told me that that message had been 
misread. And in ten minutes there was Latin Paper. 

* * * * 

Mr. Z. came to see me that night, after the affair had been 
sorted out. Apparently the message read, “ Collect brushwood 
and take it to the Head’s woodshed.” The Plovers, left on 
their own, had, by ignorance or guile, taken their message 
as an instruction to clear weed from the far side of the lake. 
Their clothes were ruined. Mr. Z. and I had a rather cold 
heart-to-heart about the plans for the Grey Shield. 

Next week we identified Six Common Trees, on the lawn. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


EDINBURGH FESTIVAL 
The Confidential Clerk. By T. S. Eliot. (Lyceum, Edinburgh.) 


Sir CLAUDE MULHAMMER, financier, is sitting in the spacious private 
office of his London house. Enter to him the elderly Eggerson, 
his former confidential clerk, who has now, except for purposes 
of consultation, retired. The reason he has been summoned on this 
occasion is, we learn, so that he can undertake the task of meeting 
Sir Claude’s wife (Lady Elizabeth) shortly due to arrive at Northolt. 
This is too delicate a matter, Sir Clayde explains, to be entrusted to 
Eggerson’s young successor, Colby Simpkins, of whose appointment 
Lady Elizabeth has not yet been told. But there is something else 
about the new confidential clerk of which Lady Elizabeth is ignorant. 
Colby Simpkins is Sir Claude’s natural son. And we gather that 
Sir Claude wishes that he could tell his wife about Colby, wishes, 
since before her marriage she had a son of her own, that she would 
accept Colby in the missing boy’s place. 

As the limpid, often witty dialogue runs smoothly on, the personable 
Colby comes in. Soon we are hearing of the existence of Lucasta 
Angel, for whom, it seems, Sir Claude has made himself responsible. 
And when Lucasta herself appears and is introduced for the first 
time to Colby, we discover that she is engaged to one B. Kaghan, 
who follows close on her heels. Kaghan is a business man too, with 
bowler and umbrella, an amiable rough _diamond, but we can 
easily perceive, before the betrothed couple depart, that Lucasta’s 
meeting with Colby is an event likely to give rise to repercussions. A 
spark has been struck. And we see too that behind her airy banter 
there is something deeper, a melancholy, it may be, a hint of tragedy, 
something, at all events, beyond Kaghan’s ken, something that the 
thoughtful Colby might understand and resolve. 

Light relief from all this is provided by the premature arrival of 
Lady Elizabeth. It is perhaps a little surprising to find not only 
that she is a silly woman but that we have met her before. She 
belongs to Hay Fever, and if she is not Judith Bliss herself, she must 
be a close relation. She speaks of mind-control, auras, and the 
marvellous continental doctors she has been consulting. But she 
only stays long enough to inspect and approve of Colby, and to 
remind us that she herself once had a son who would now be about 
his age. Finally, Sir Claude and Colby are left alone, and the act 
ends with a conversation in which the similar characteristics of father 
and son and the insecurity of their relationship are drawn with an 
exquisite dry-point clarity. The writing here, almost Jamesian at 
times in its detail, is the best thing we have heard on the Lyceum 
stage since the performance of Tie River Line last year. This, 
clearly, must be the pith of the play. 

But there is still what might be called the secondary theme. The 
curtain swings up again on Colby’s mews flat, two months later. 
He is playing the piano to Lucasta. The spark struck in the first 
act has begun to glow. A picture is sketched of two puzzled 
intelligent young people searching for a common ground. Once 
more We are given a scene of infinite tact, full of lyrical beauty and 
insight, flawlessly acted and produced. And it terminates effectively 
with Lucasta’s announcement—shocking news, of course, to Colby— 
that she is Sir Claude’s natural daughter. 

At this point in the play not only the situation but the characters 
are rich with possibilities. How will the Lucasta-Colby affair be 
resolved? How soon will she learn that he is her half-brother. 
Has Colby really abandoned all idea of musicianship—for that was 
to be his ambition? Is he content to fall in with Sir Claude’s plans? 
Or will Sir Claude himself, who is also an artist manqué, come to 
realize that Colby’s talent is worth cultivating? Is this the meaning 
of the presentation piano? Above all, to what deeper revelations is 
all the fascinating conversation tending? What more has Mr. Eliot 
to tell us of music and craftsmanship, of loneliness, of secret gardens, 
of God? 

It is here that the first ridiculous false note is sounded. B. Kaghan 
divulges that his parentage too is unorthodox. He is a foundling; 
he was adopted. Before the second act is over Lady Elizabeth has 
gaily refused to believe, what we have already accepted as fact, 
that Colby is Sir Claude’s son and clairns him as her own ‘‘lost 
child.’’ And as the play’s centre of gravity giddily shifts, the 
staggering suspicion dawns that the rest of the evening is going to be 
taken up deciding who has fathered or mothered whom. This not 
only proves to be the case, but the most obvious forecast turns out 
to be the right one. The issues raised in the first half of the play 


are either perfunctorily wound up or ignored. Lady Elizabeth, 
dominating the stage, delights the aud ence with counterfeit Coward. 
Her relat.ves, she says, ‘‘were so carn.vorous—always killing things 


and eating them’’; or, speaking of her former lover, ‘‘he was run 
over by a rhinoceros in Tanganyika.’’ And by the time Colby’s 
future comes to be decided—for the greater part of the last act he js 
either off altogether or standing in the background—our interest in 
him has evaporated, and we have certainly no sighs to spare for Sir 
Claude. 

In short, this is a maddening, broken-backed play, which, with 
every contrivance of art and poetry, raises the highest expectations 
and then, perversely, fails to fulfil them. It is somehow no comfort 
to be told that it is based on the Jon of Euripides. 

But if the play fails off, the goodness of the acting is maintained 
to the end. Margaret Leighton as Lucasta adds a faultless technique 
to her incandescent appearance. Denholm Elliott (Colby) proves 
himself again to be one of the most promising and accomplished 
young actors in the profession, and Alan Webb plays Eggerson, the 
only truly rewarding part, with captivating charm. Isabel Jeans, 
Alison Leggatt, Paul Rogers and Peter Jones complete a cast wii ch 
must be one of the most talented of any current production. 

The two sets by Hutchinson Scott are ingeniously contrasted, 
The one is dignified and formal; the other has planes and perspect ves 
slightly but significantly out of true. HENRY Dona». 


The Rake's Progress. (King’s, Edinburgh.) 

It is a remarkable testimony to the impact of the music of The Rake’s 
Progress that even at its first appearance on the stage in this country, 
criticism has already taken the libretto for granted and concentrated 
on Stravinsky’s music. And this in spite of the quite exceptional 
interest of Auden’s libretto, which at once unprecedentedly good 
and bad, being the most witty, beautiful and perfect words for music 
perhaps ever devised, yet tolerating a dramatic absurdity unsurpassed 
even in opera. Auden has mistaken Faust for Don Giovanni, a 
psychological error that leads to a confusion of tragedy and comedy 
which, by a curious coincidence, like that of The Confidential Clerk, 
but with the proportions reversed, denies us the complete aesthetic 
satisfaction of either. The subject of The Rake’s Progress is poten- 
tially comic, but Auden, exploiting to the full its possibilities of 
pathos, and reverting to comedy too late, in the epilogue only, 
instead of in the last scene, resorts in the middle scenes, in an un- 
successful attempt to restore the balance, to irrelevant farce. The 
result is that while the work is too pathetic for a comic opera, our 
enjoyment of its pathos is first interrupted by the farce and then 
upset at the end by the epilogue, which in telling us that it was all 
make-believe, after we have been so touched, wounds our feelings 
or our vanity, without convincing us. 

The fault, of course, is not entirely Auden’s. Although his verse 
gives Stravinsky the opportunity, it is the music that breaks our heart, 
And it is the music that makes it, in spite of all, a successful opera. 
For it is, more perhaps than any other modern opera, even Britten’s, 
essentially vocal. This was Stravinsky’s first extended vocal work, 
and it meant a new problem, which he has mastered with inevitable 
brilliance. It has been said with some truth of him that heis not a 
born melodist, but has had to develop this gift. However, he has 
brought it to a high degree of perfection. The famous scena for 
Anne at the end of Act I is only the most striking of several beautiful, 
sustained arias for her, Rakewell and the Devil, set among an endless 
succession of memorably tuneful duets, ensembles, and choruses, 
with various character pieces for the other soloists. These are the 
solid vocal basis for the opera. Not that any work by Stravinsky 
could be without all kinds of instrumental fascination too, and there 
are here obbligatos for bassoon, clarinet, trumpet, and passages and 
scenes enchantingly scored for woodwind ensemble, solo string 
quartet, harpsichord solo, or otherwise unusually, all with unerring 
aptness. But these are not, as in Britten, an integral part of the 
dramatic idea, they are simply thrown in with the liberality of a fertile 
genius who can afford to dispense marvels with both hands. 

This, unhappily, is where many fall out with the work. ‘* Damned 
clever,’’ they say, ‘‘ but cardboard. No feeling!’’ They make 
too much of Stravinsky’s misunderstood assertion of long ago, 
that music is powerless to express anything, by which he meant not 
that music cannot move but that it does so by the composer’s success 
in creating perfect art, not in expressing his feelings. Others, those 
who really know about music, while graciously admitting Stravinsky’s 
genius, have told us that it is a fraud, hollow pastiche, or curried 
Mozart. We whose ears are perhaps long rather than keener, 
naively believing that geniuses are apt to write works of gemius, 
while not denying that it is indeed, in a sense, pastiche, find in it a 
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beauty and originality that have made us reconsider our ideas about 
pastiche instead of dismissing the beauty as skin-deep. Comparing 
the most ‘* flagrant ’’ example, Anne’s cabaletta at the end of Act 1, 
with, say, “Dove sono’’, the accuser would be embarrassed to maintain 
that the one was no more than a mock of the other, or less beautiful 
or moving. And this is one of a dozen tunes of a length and perfection 
that th: composer of ** Il mio tesoro,’’ perhaps the most beautifully 
consi, .cted tune in all opera, might have been pleased with, and 
which, after all, he did not write. ‘* There is plenty of good music 
still to be written in C major,’’ said Schoenberg once, to be often 
quoted with approval both by those who like him and dislike The 
Rake’s Progress and by those who dislike both. If they could but 
hear it, this is it. COLIN MASON. 


Renoir Exhibition. (Royal Scottish Academy.) 

ALTHOUGH the Edinburgh Festival is officially one of music and 
drama, each year of its existence has seen spirited attempts to match 
the splendours of these arts with something worthy in painting. 
A phenomenal collection of Rembrandts, an exhibition of the great 
Spanish masters, and others of works by Vuillard, Bonnard and 
Degas, besides scores of private shows by groups and individuals, 
have kept the visual arts remarkably well in the picture in previous 
fears. 

, This year, the Festival Society, with the aid of the Arts Council 
and the Royal Scottish Academy have organised a Renoir exhibition, 
spaciously hung in the ma.n gallery of the Academy. 

Looked at as a completely representative collection, there are 
some important omissions. The ** Moulin de la Galette ’’ and 
the ‘‘Les Parapluies’’ would surely have been included among the 
larger works, had it been possible to secure them. On the other 
hand, works from America and several European countries other 
than France provide new experience of the painter for most people, 
and the total impression of the exhibition is quite enchanting. 

Each period of Renvir’s development is well represented, the 
earliest by several heads which in technique, at least, could scarcely 
have been thought to herald future glories when they were painted, 
though the essential underlying sensibility is clear enough now. A 
little later, and showing an extraordinarily swift development, the 
beautifully designed ** Battledore and Shuttlecock ’’ composition, 
with its clear echo of Watteau, and the superb large sanguine draw- 
ing ** Mother and Child,’’ announce the full fluency and command 
of the middle period. 

This, properly the largest section of the exhibition, is very varied 
and rich, with portraits, figure subjects, landscape and still life all 
present in canvases of the rarest quality. The ** La Loge ’’ and 
** La Premiére Sortie *’ from London, though familiar, could not 
be less than welcome, but the unusually sombre and sonorous ** Lady 
with a Parasol *’ from Boston, the scintillating, exquisitely phrased 
** Springtime at Chatou ”’ and the ‘‘ Portrait of Madame X,’’ from 
private collections are equally lovely and new to most of us except 
in reproduction. ‘* La Parisienne ’’ too, of the year 1874, loaned 
by the National Museum of Wales, is a blaze of luminous blue 
spontaneity. : 

Unlike possibly the majority of painters with a highly distinctive 
vision, Renoir here seems to become even more persuasive and 
impressive by being shown in quantity; and perhaps the most 
lingering impression left by this assemblage is one of a delicious 
modesty of outlook and performance, even when the content is most 
complex or ambitious. a Pit 

The painter’s untiring search for always increasing realisation of 
form is well seen in the monumental ‘* Seated Bather ’’ and in a 
number of the late hotly-toned small figure arrangements, and also 
in the four pieces of sculpture shown, the remarkable fruit of the 
unique collaboration between the aged Renoir and the young 
sculptor Guino. 

Already seen by thousands of Festival visitors to Edinburgh, this 
exhibition more than justifies the great trouble and expense of 
arranging it. It matches its predecessors and is worthy of Renoir 
himself. R. H. WESTWATER. 


Festival Fringe 

THE main ploy of the amateur critics and wiseacres at the Edinburgh 
International Festival in each successive year is to visit the fringe 
shows and tell us which of the stones that the builder rejected should 
have been made the head of the corner. This year is no exception. 
Among a lively crop of non-official dramatic productions I would 
only name a few which have called forth well-merited praise. Most 
of the old firms were back again crying their wares from familiar 
booths. Theatre Workshop this year spared us the iron curtain and 
the tragic refugee no-man’s-land of post-war Europe, and gave us a 
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robust new translation of Moliére’s /maginary Invalid by a Scot— 
Thurso Berwick—with its lively dialogue handled with attack and 
verve by a medium cast and a producer who is nothing if not imagin- 
ative. The London Club Theatre (who won the “** fringe ’’ palm 
last year with Ebbtide and a late night show) contributed a new 
verse play by Norman Nicholson, A Match for the Devil, in which 
the prophet Hosea’s domestic troubles were sensitively handled and 
his character very sympathetically portrayed ; but it was the boy 
actor, his adopted son, who stole the thunder of the piece. The 
verse was much more dramatically and theatrically effective than 
that employed in George Scott Moncrieff’s Fotheringay, but this play 
did contain some really distinguished writing, It is not really a play 
in the accepted sense of the term, but a piece of sincere and deeply- 
felt special pleading—employing a most gifted cast. Marie Ney 
and Catherine Lacey gave everything they could in the speaking of 
the lines, but the production was indifferent. The ghostly visitants 
of Mary’s dream were far more substantial and fleshly than the 
dreamer ; the tempo was loosely controlled and the handling of 
the grouping and movement was such as to make the play more 
Static than it need have been. But not even this could prevent 
touches of nobility and distinction from flashing through. The key 
note of the author’s presentation of the changed character of the 
Queen is in her spoken line, ‘I know God’s peace in ceasing to be 
I.’’ This play has been widely talked about and discussed in the 
newspaper correspondence columns. There is no doubt or contro- 
versy about the cordial reception accorded to Robert Kemp’s The 
Heart is Highland at the Gateway—in which Lennox Milne, Scot- 
land’s most gifted actress, portrayed all the parts in a deftly con- 
trived drama, reviving, in effect the now neglected art of the story- 
teller who impersonates all the characters of the tale. 

DAVID CLEGHORN THOMSON. 


CINEMA 


The Sword and the Rose. (Gaumont.)——-Shane. (Plaza.)——La 
Minute de Vérité. (Academy.) 

WITH so many history books on the market it is strange that no film 
company has been able to discover anything about Henry VIII other 
than that he was lecherous and ate with his fingers. The whole con- 
ception of him and his period seems to have become glued into a set 
pattern and nobody dares to step outside its hackneyed confines, 
Walt Disney’s The Sword and the Rose is excellent in its boring old 
way, a boyish adventure story with Glynis Johns as Mary Tudor 
providing the romance, Richard Todd the chivalry, and James 
Robertson Justice the chewed chicken bones. Gallantry, intrigue, 
feastings, imprisonments, escapes, flower here in accustomed pro- 
fusion and if you like this sort of bouquet you will not find a thorn 
anywhere. Its quite well acted, quite well directed by Kenneth 
Annakin, factual and fictional enough to persuade an audience it is 
being both educated and entertained, and its characters, puppets on 
almost threadbare strings, can be greeted as old friends. All, that is, 
save Louis XII of France who, as played by Jean Mercure, throws 
everything off balance by behaving as though he had an intelligent 
thought in his head. 

However, Mr. Disney’s shortcomings as an historian are amply 
compensated for by his gifts as a naturalist. In the same programme 
is his Water Birds, a perfect half-hour aglow with pictures of breath- 
taking loveliness and enhanced by his sense of humour at its most 
charming. A worthy successor to his magnificent Seal Island, and 
it should not be missed. 

- . * > 

Neither should Shane, a Western so out of the ordinary, so 
brilliantly directed by George Stevens, who made A Place in the Sun, 
so admirably written by A. B. Guthrie, so sensitively acted by Alan 
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Ladd, Jean Arthur, Van Heflin and the boy Brandon de Wilde 
that eyes grown weary of the ubiquitous saloon floozie, ears deafened 
by Indian war whoops can scarce credit the evidence before them. 
Though the story is not particularly original, that of a wicked rancher 
trying to oust rival homesteaders from the land he wants, the handling 
of it is remarkably.so. Here are real people in likely circumstances. 
Here are human touches known to us all which, more than any 3D 
mechanics could, bring the pioneer’s west right into our laps. The 
film is far too long, the director having become enamoured of 
some of his sequences, but it is a work of true quality with scenes 
and characterisations so minutely observed that, for all the violence 
and fear they contain, one has no sense of exaggeration. All the 
small things, the children’s behaviour at a funeral, the women’s 
rough clothes, birds singing after gunfire, produce a feeling, rare in 
films of this kind, of almost tangible actuality. Even love, that 
rampant lion of the screen, is a little mouse, and all the more plausible 
for being so. To all jaded western-fans I recommend this film 
unreservedly. 
. * * + 

At the Academy Jean Delannoy’s exhausting but vivid domestic 
drama, La Minute de Vérité, after a brief French festival visit, has 
returned for a longer stay. Michele Morgan, Jean Gabin and 
Daniel Gelin, working nobly in an oppressive atmosphere, pay 
generous service to that agonising moment, that ‘‘ turning point ”’ 
which comes to torment so many lives. M. Delannoy probes 
courageously into the complexities of human relationships and his 
findings, if a bit on the suffocating side, are absorbing enough to 
interest any student of man. 

May I briefly mention World's End, now showing at Edinburgh, a 
documentary made for Unesco by Basil Wright and Paul Rotha who 
had the uniquely difficult task of collaborating from different parts of 
the globe, one in Siam and the other in Mexico. Acknowledged 
leaders in their specialised field, they have given us a film as smooth 
in texture as it is unified in purpose, an impressive blending of styles 
worked on separate canvasses but with the same silk. As a factual 
record of what the United Nations are doing to help the under- 
privileged it is inadequate and, perhaps, trite. As a work of art it is 
beyond praise. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


THEATRE ‘ 


(Arts.}——-The School for 


By Luigi Pirandello. 
(King’s, Hammer- 


Enrico Quarto. 
By Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 


Scandal. 

smith.) 
PIRANDELLO’S intellectual integrity was often something of a handicap 
to his development as an artist. His persistent and frequently 
unsatisfactory attempts to explain himself get in the way, like foot- 
notes mixed up in the text, blurring the dramatic, at times even the 
poetic, truth of his plays. Listening to the convolutions of dialogue, 
one is inclined to wish that here and there were a perfectly clear and 
simple statement, put in quite properly as a signpost, at the main 
turning points of a play’s development. It is not that he is an 
incomprehensible or, in the present fashionable phrase, ‘* obscure ”’ 
writer ; but it might be that the demands he makes on a modern 
audience to listen intently and to think while they listen, all to.some- 
times little intellectual purpose, are responsible in varying ways for 
his unpopularity in the English theatre. Nothing more can be 
expected perhaps of straightforward translation, but a modern 
** adaptation '’ of Vestire Gli Nudi and Enrico Quarto could well 
give us two surprisingly rewarding plays, particularly now when Mr. 
T. S. Eliot's interest in other aspects of the problem of man’s single 
identity throws a light and a contrast on Pirandello’s only partially 
worked out philosoplry. All theatregoers have dreams, and one of 
mine has been for a long time that Mr. John Whiting might adapt 
Enrico Quarto and Mr. Alec Guinness play the leading role. For 
the present, however, we can be grateful to the Arts for allowing us 
to see the efficient job which a young cast make of the Cambridge 
Arts Theatre Trust’s production. Workmanlike performances, 
nothing brilliant ; but it i$ an indication of their quality that we see 
clearly what an exciting play Enrico Quarto could be. 

* - . * 


At the King’s Theatre, on the other hand, Mr. Donald Wolfit’s 
company go a long way to showing us what a bore The School for 
Scandal can be. Playing Sheridan’s curiously patchwork master- 
piece without style is almost as unfair on its author as giving Romeo 
and Juliet in Afrikaans : all that remains is the effect of a line or a 
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situation and the value of a well-thumbed plot. This is the first 
production in Mr. Wolfit’s second season at Hammersmith, a 
borough in which the Lyric Theatre has established a tradition of 
** West End standard °’ theatre, and the comparison must be odious, 
Of the company Miss Dorothy Green’s Lady Sneerwell, Mr. Ernest 
Hare’s Sir Oliver Surface, and Miss Ellen Pollock’s Mistress Candour 
shine through simple professional ability, though Miss Pollock is too 
flamboyant for the company and too breathless for Sheridan’s 
lines, and Miss Green not perfectly cast. Miss Rosalind Iden’s 
Lady Teazle is an embarrassing piece of absolute miscasting, and 
Mr. Wolfit himself, in the centre of a totally inelegant production, 
seems content to play the enchanting and at times delicate part of 
Sir Peter with recourse to nothing deeper, in the art of acting, than 
the stage tricks used to such admirable effect in his own sphere by 
Mr. George Robey. Derek Monsey. 


The Mediterranean 
; 


In this country of grapes 

Where the architecture 

Plays musical interludes, flays 

The emotions with the barest statement 
Or, confusing the issue and the beholder, 
Bewilders with an excessive formality, 
There is also the sea. 


If 
The sea, 

Whether it is ‘* wrinkled ’’ and ‘‘ crawls ”’ 
Pounds, plunders, rounding 
On itself in thunderous showers, a 
Broken, bellowing foam canopy 
Rock-riven and driven wild 
By its own formless griefs—the sea 
Carries, midway, its burning stripe of light. 


Il 


This country of grapes 

Is a country, also, of trains, planes and gasworks. 
** Tramway and palace ’’ rankles. It is an idea 
Neither the guide book nor the imagination 
Tolerates. The guide book half lies 

Of ‘* twenty minutes in a comfortable bus ”” 

Of ** rows of cypresses, an 
Uninterrupted series of matchless sights. 
The imagination cannot lie. It bites brick ; 
Says : ‘* This is steel—I will taste steel. 
Bred on a lie, I am merely 

Guide books, advertisements, politics.’ 


%°? 


The sea laps by the railroad tracks. 
To have admitted this also defines the sea. 
CHARLES TOMLINSON. 


The Spectator, September 3rd, 1853 


A RAILWAY scheme of some interest to London comes fairly before 
the public this week for the first time. The North Metropolitan 
Railway Company obtained a bill last session for the construction 
of a line under the New Road, from the Edgware Road to King’s 
Cross—a distance of two and a quarter miles. The first meeting of 
the Company was held on Wednesday. The report stated, that it 
is intended to lay down two lines of railway in a continuous archway 
under the road, of ample dimensions; to be constructed by excavating 
the road from the surface at convenient intervals, and relaying it 
as the work progresses: proper provisions will at the same time be 
made for the sewage and gas and water services. There will be 
stations every half-mile; the trains will proceed at the rate of twenty 
miles an hour including stoppages, and start every three minutes. It 
is proposed to connect the line with the Great Western and the West 
India Dock Junction; and the directors contemplate an extension of 
under-ground railways to the Post-office. In his speech, the Chairman, 
Mr. W. Malins, said that he considered this railway to be the com- 
mencement of an extensive system for accommodating the passenger 
traffic of the Metropolis. The subterranean way should not be called 
a tunnel, but an “arcade”; and as locomotives will not be used, 
the nuisance of steam and smoke, which cause damp and foul air, 
will be avoided. The report reckons on 8 per cent. profit, 
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AND THE ANSWER?P 


A BRICK! 





We have taken this space to tell you that the M.I.28 

(one of the new Morgan Refractories) is the modern, workKING answer 
to the by-no-means new theory of the Hot-face Insulator. 

(Lay readers are asked to consult the nearest Furnace Maintenance 
Engineer. Technical readers are asked to judge this brick 


strictly on its merits . .. which means giving it a trial.) 


Expensive P Yes, initially. 


MORGAN 


efractories 


ARE WORTH FAR MORE THAN THEY COST 








The Morgan Crucible Company Ltd. (Refractories Group), Neston, Wirral, Cheshire. (Tel: Neston 1406) 








SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 183 
Report by Eric Swainson 

** She fell for a translated weaver.’’ This remarkable line is quoted 
not from a popular ballad, but from the **down’’ clues of a crossword 
puzzle. Competitors were asked to write an eight-lined poem in any 
mood, each line to provide an adequate crossword clue for one of the 
following words: nougat, marsupial, arriving, windward, crumbs, destroy, 
whiting, quality. 

‘*Great fun this! Hardly poetry in a strict sense but, nothing 
venture....’’ Thus wrote Jeffrey Jones, expressing the spirit which 
moved this week’s competitors. The response to the challenge was 
good, and almost every entrant showed resource and ingenuity. 

Mrs. Mary Garden suggested that a pin had been used to find 
the eight words. Certainly not,madam! The choice was deliberate. 
The intention was to avoid imposing a theme, to offer scope for 
a variety of entries, and to stimulate thought by the diversity of 
the lights. One aspect of poetic talent is the ability to discern 
similarity in dissimilar objects! 

So the first winnowing excluded all those who had failed to give 
their verse a unity of sense, or of nonsense. Some sent merely 
eight clues, as unrelated as the original eight words, and linked 
only by rhyme and rhythm. Others attempted to evade the problem 
by using the form of a verse conundrum. 

The next to go were those who had failed to make an interesting 
piece of verse, and those whose clues were weak. They were followed 
by a large number who had achieved amusing, interesting, or even 
lofty verse at the expense of succinctness in the clues. The best 
crossword clues carry no more passengers than do the best lines 
of poetry. Every word should earn its place. Many astute com- 
petitors showed their awareness of this by italicising the part of each 
line which provided the clue. Following this convention, the best 
entries would appear entirely in italics. 

The last group to be dismissed were those admirable students 
of Ximenes whose clues were rich in meaning, double meaning, 
hidden word and anagram; whose wit, moreover, was of the highest 
order; but whose verse was not equal to ‘the burden placed upon it. 
I was sorry to part with these conscientious and erudite performers. 
A word of gratitude, then, to E. W. Tulloch, D. L. L. Clarke and 
Joyce Johnson. 

I suggest a first prize of £2 for Robert Somerville, who achieves 
truly amiable nonsense and an easy rhythm without sacrificing 
precision or economy in his clues; and £1 each to A. R. Gooderson 
(despite his sixth line), J. P. Mullarky and P. J. Ryle. 

Commended are James Bowker, H. A. C. Evans, Major 
Lawrence Fowler, Mrs. Mary Lane and Stanley Jamieson. 

Finally, my apologies to any competitors whose clues or poetry 
were beyond my comprehension. 





Take the Summer Sun ...on a W inter V oyage 
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PRIZES 
(RoBERT SOMERVILLE) 





The creature from the Puma’s lair (Marsupial) 
Left little on the table; (Crumbs) 
A Porpoise on his tail was there (Whiting) 
To ruin and disable. (Destroy) 
The tasty Tuna go astray, (Nougat) 
As Rooster looks from steeple, (Windward) 
And reaching here—or there—today, (Arriving) 
Seek vulgar high-born people! (Quality) 
(A. R. GooperRson) 
Vercluesse 
Ruin of some French Helen’s home, (Destroy) 
Quintessence of Sir James's Street! (Quality) 
A spirit in the fragments stands (Crumbs) 
Its make-up gaunt and nothing sweet. (Nougat) 
A breeze in Chancery perhaps (Windward) 
A tearing end is coming to. (Arriving) 
Confused with gin and turning pale, (Whiting) 
Paul Maris holds a kangaroo. (Marsupial) 
(J. P. MULLARKY) 
Where Saintly islands the Atlantic meet (Windward) 
The worthwhile thing to buy if one is able, (Quality) 
Is nutty, fruity, sticky, Gallic sweet, (Nougat) 
By-product of a prosperous man’s tabe. (Crumbs) 
The end of these instructions is in sight, (Arriving) 
In cooking, the extremities should meet. (Whiting) 


Some Southern bounders bag what they produce; (Marsupial) 


Consume it all; leave naught; all trace delete. (Destroy) 
(P. J. Rye) 

This street described by J. M. B., (Quality) 
These islands found, so far from Lee, (Windward) 
Your state of journeying complete, (Arriving) 
Go, Aunt!—to re-arrange the sweet, (Nougat) 
Demolish, shatter, smash or break (Destroy) 
Some little bits of bread or cake (Crumbs) 
With gin, into a fish to stir, (Whiting) 
Whose young are pouched in skin and fur. (Marsupial) 


COMMENDED 
(JAMES BOWKER) 


Girt in immodest royal blue slacks and sable, (Destroy) 


Spurned with contumely at the rich man’s table, (Crumbs) 
My sweetie came across the sea from France, (Nougat) 
Bearing before the fruits of dalliance. (Marsupial) 
Virgin and artist seem to have met disaster! (Arriving) 
I said, *‘Take my advice. Keep moving—faster! (Whiting) 
Goodness of nature, being of manner kind, (Quality) 
Here in these isles a drawback you may find.*’ (Windward) 





(H. A. C. Evans) 

Pouchy, as a rum lip is, 
(Obviously a natural trait) 
All to pieces, all to bits, 
Rosy Ted, in disarray, 
Coming now to journey ’s end— 
Islands in the Carib Sea, 
Sweet with sugar, stiff with nuts— 
Urged increased celerity. 

(Major LAWRENCE FOWLER) 

The Hungry Voyager 

Coming like stars not yet in sight 
In Pan’s creator's famous street 
With nought he rides again tonight, 
With nought, but ah the change is sweet! 
A puma’s lair conceals the beast; 
The isles are punished by the breeze: 
But here for poor men at the feast 
Is food, fresh garnered from the seas. 


Set by L. Airey 


(Marsupial) 
(Quality) 
(Crumbs) 
(Destroy) 
(Arriving) 
(Windward) 
(Nougat) 
(Whiting) 


(Arriving) 
(Quality) 
(Destroy) 
(Nougat) 
(Marsupial) 
(Windward) 
(Crumbs) 
(Whiting) 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 1&6 





It is proposed that the Labour Party anthem, **The Red Flag,”’ 
with its references to ** martyred dead’’ and ** gallows grim’’ should be 
brought up to date. The opportunity might be taken to provide lyrics 
for all our main parties. The usual prize is offered for not more 
than twenty lines of a song (quoting tune) for any of the main political 
parties, by one of the following: Auden, Eliot, Housman, Kipling, Yeats. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked *‘Competition,’’ and must 
be received not later than September 15th. Results will be publ shed 
in the Spectator of September 25th. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Tue shorn hayfield is still recovering from the passage of the rake and 
the reaper. The rain has soaked through into the ground and the 
clover leaves are helping to keep the area moist, so that soon an 
aftergrowth will spring up as green as rape or kale, but the partridge 
hen that hatched her brood in .the shelter of the grass at the edge 
of the field has led the chicks away from the wet field. Until a 
week ago they fed in the hedgeside between the hayfield and the 
cornfield. At one corner the oats were thin and short and they were 
able to search for insects, move about the crusty furrows and have 
shelter into which they could crouch and vanish as though they had 
been spirited away. The corn is down now. The almost barren 
corner has become naked. It had no lower growth of grass and the 
thirsty ground drinks up the rain and shows its stones as it dries out. 
The partridge family have moved. They are in the beet field now, 
where the leaves have kept the ground moist and the pickings are 
good. By the time the beet has been lifted they will all be bigger, 
stronger birds, experienced in the jungle and wise in the ways of their 
enemies, able to range the hillside and go whirring down across the 
meadow hedge. I hope to keep count of them. 


A Playful Stoat. 

My grandfather would never allow anyone to molest a stoat that 
showed itself close to the farm. buildings. He believed they did 
more good than harm and made it law that they were to be safe 
in the vicinity of the buildings. We have a stoat living in the low 
wall that runs to the back of the disused pighouse at the end of 
the cottage garden and we have decided to co-exist. A few weeks 
ago he was seen dragging a young rabbit across the concrete floor 
of the pighouse and he was blessed for his work, for the rabbits have 
become a great nuisance, entering a row of cloches and eating their 
way along before it was discovered what was happening. Our stoat 
is a playful creature with a kitten’s curiosity, for he appeared out of 
the scrub and sprang on to the lid of a water cistern where he rolled 
on his back, switching his tail and clawing thé air, and then rose 
to peer down a gap between the cistern and the lid. If he discourages 
the rabbits he will do well and he is almost sure to do something 
about the mice that abound and attract the kestrels to hover end- 
lessly above the garden. 


Moths and Butterflies. 

Conditions this summer have suited moths and butterflies alike, for I 
have never seen sO many about the garden or round the windows at 
bedtime. Each summer we are invaded by moths of all shapes and 
sizes. They manage to find the open window the minute a light is 
put on, and I have discovered many I had not seen before. The privet 
hawk is certainly more numerous and the magpie moths seem to be 
countless and more varied than ever in their marking. While I was 
trimming the hedge I put out a privet moth that fluttered to the 
rockery and crawled out of sight, and almost at the same moment 
a wall butterfly alighted on one of the stones. I can admire almost 
any butterfly but the whites, and I am so prejudiced against the 
whites for the damage their caterpillars do that I sometimes bombard 
them out of the garden, although it is a futile thing to do. The 
day is long and the egg-laying of a butterfly is a brief business and 
I might as well stand and wait to catch the drifting thistle seed 





A Change of Scene. 

We recently spent a couple of weeks away from home—on holiday 
in the next county—but sti!l in sight of the same range of mountains. 
The air was different and the scene was fresh, for we watched the 
sunlight on peaks and ridges that always stand in silhouette at 
evening when we are at home. A mile or two brings a change of 
scene and a change of character. The location of a ridge of hills 
means different air currents and different drainage and the change of 
background makes the houses and even the people seem a little 
foreign, but this is an illusion. While we were away I called at a 
ramshackle garage and talked for a while with a man who tended 


the pump. “Oh yes?” he said, “% you're from there you know 
my brother who lives at the last house before you come to Jack Jones’ 
place. I couldn't remark about the smallness of the world for I 


could see a cloud across the mountain and it was surely spilling rain 
at home 


A Garden Plan. 

My favourite bulb catalogue has arrived and I am tempted again 
at the sight of wonderful blooms of daffodil and narcissus, but the 
exact location of earlier plantings being doubtful, I hesitate to crowd 
the garden and add to my confusion. It is a good idea to keep a 
P.an of the s'tuation of such things as crocus and muscari, as well 
as the larger bu'bs, for when spring comes after one has fallen to 
the lure of a coloured catalogue it is dismaying to find one thing 
crammed on top of another. TAN NIALL. 
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And why not... with bright sunshine to 
raise your spirits, new scenes and new 

experiences to beguile you and no currency 
restrictions to water down your enjoyment. 





Consult your Travel Agent or write 
for literature and information. 
This office is at your service for free, SATOUR 
friendly and non-commercial advice on 


holidays in South Africa. 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
TOURIST CORPORATION 


70, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.! 


TELEPHONE: GROSVENOR 6235 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 
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Cricket’s Coronation Year 


By NEVILLE CARDUS 


Leicestershire running for the County Championship as 

never before, and I suppose that as I am a Lancashire 
man I should be taking a grim satisfaction in Yorkshire’s lowly 
state during Coronation year. Once on a time I would have 
exulted to the heart’s core to know that Yorkshire cricketers 
were being reduced and humbled, fair means or foul. But I 
was then a barbarous partisan schoolboy; and Old Trafford 
was situated amidst green fields, and every Whitsuntide and 
August Bank Holiday, Yorkshire, led by Lord Hawke, would 
invade us, and George Hirst, after rolling up the sleeve of a 
left arm which looked like a smoked ham, would assault my 
favourite batsman, the unparalleled Reggie Spooner, with a 
swerving new ball, red and as red-hot in my imagination as 
a coal of fire. 

Today, with the broadmindedness of age, I confess to feelings 
of sadness at the departure—only temporary, we may be sure! 

of glory from Yorkshire. But consolation for unaccustomed 
adversity will have come to most Yorkshiremen by means of 
Len Hutton’s success as captain of an England team that has 
recovered the “ Ashes” for us. But few people, even those 
who admire Hutton the other side of idolatry, realise how 
great the strain the rubber has imposed on him, physically and 
mentally. When Hobbs provided an England innings with its 
spinal column match after match, he could give the whole of 
his attention, as batsman, to the Australian attack of the 
period, free of worry about tactics, knowing that if he 
chanced not to get runs there were other great players to 
follow. Seldom in recent Test matches has Hutton been able 
quite to trust any of his colleagues not to get out; never has 
he enjoyed the position of confidence occupied once by W. G. 
Grace, who, when they asked him his ideas about the com- 
position of the next England XI, simply said: “Give me 
Arthur ”"—meaning that if Arthur Shrewsbury were chosen to 
open the innings with him the names of the others didn’t 
matter. 

Pudsey, of course, has already paid generous and resonant 
tribute to Hutton, but on the whole he has scarcely had his 
due portion of national gratitude. We tend, as a people, to 
reserve our loudest cheers for the losers. On the balcony at 
Kennington Oval, when the multitude assembled after the finish 
of the fifth Test match, the applause increased in volume at 
the appearance of Hassett. Thus for Hassett the wheel 
had come an ironical full circle; for when he led Australia to 
a rubber’s victory at Melbourne in 1951, the crowd shouted 
for F. R. Brown, and wouldn’t go home but hailed him again 
and again. I happened to run into Hassett at the back of the 
pavilion; he was trying to find his car and get away before the 
crush. “Listen to them,” he said, “ cheering Freddie Brown. 
They don’t want the Australian captain. We have only won 
the rubber.” Then he paused, looked at me with comic wist- 
fulness, and, apologetically taking from his pocket his fountain 
pen, said: “ Er—would you like my autograph ?” This story, 
if not altogether true, is entirely characteristic of the most 
likeable and most friendly Australian captain of cricket ever 
to come to England. He has madewhis major errors—to the 
increase of his hold on our affections !—but in the main he 
has conducted his side at the right tempo, and done his best 
to encourage his young men. 

The rise of Leicestershire to prominence in the county 
championship delights me especially, for regsons of personal 
sentiment. When I was a very tiny LancaShire lad my first 
love in sport was not cricket but, as we called it then, “ assocy ” 
football; and my hero was “ Billy” Meredith, who used to 
race down the wing for Manchester City, the ball flickering 
about his boots like some sort of shadow or lustre of them, 
leaving the track behind him strewn with frustrated and rather 


"Leicestershi interested in cricket has been glad to see 


dizzy opponents. One afternoon I found myself outside the 
county ground at Old Trafford; it was probably my second 
visit there. To this day I can’t imagine how the admission 
fee of sixpence came into my possession. Lancashire wer 
playing Leicestershire, and A. C. MacLaren made a century 
the majesty of which moves in my memory to this day, | 
decided On the spot that this was the game for me. And it 
so happened that one of the Leicestershire XI of that distant 
year was A. E. Knight, a professional known not only for hig 
clear-cut strokes and sound defence but also because of his 
interest in classic literature and his devotion to religion and 
good works. Under his name appeared the first book on 
cricket I ever read—The Complete Cricketer; and in it was a 
glowing romantic word-picture of Victor Trumper that awak. 
ened in me an ambition one day to become a writer on cricket 
myself. 

Leicestershire’s progress towards the summits owes much 
to the example of C. H. Palmer, the captain—just as the 
amateur captaincy of a young player has achieved in Sussex 
virtually a resurrection. David Sheppard, at the beginning 
of the season, was obliged to set to work on much the 
same material which had seemed to be heavy and unproductive 
and not at all related to Sussex cricket as we all knew and 
loved it in the years of George Brann, “ Ranji,” Fry, Arthur 
Gilligan, Tate and Duleepsinhji; and by example of skill, 
fortified and inspired by love and faith in the game and the 
men about him, Sheppard has indeed produced for us a Sussex 
side handsome to watch and hard to play. In time, and before 
he is much older, Colin Cowdrey will do as much for Kent. 

The game is already all the better in health for the new 
blood that has been pumped into it these recent summers by 
young amateurs. Some of them, unfortunately, will not be 
able much longer to afford to go on playing simply for pleasure. 
And here we touch the sore spot of contemporary cricket. In 
spite of the glamour cast over the scene in general by the Test 
matches, too much of the day-by-day county routine is without 
imagination, true craftsmanship or individual relish. It is 
possible any day to spend hours on a county cricket ground 
and not see a square cut, a left-hand spinner, a straight drive, 
a leg-break, a truly fast ball, or a vivid hook. Now these are 
things which are part and parcel of the technique and art of 
the game; and if they are not constantly on view we are 
watching cricket in impoverished attenuation. The average 
professional player, worked hard without much rest from May 
to September, seems more and more to look for the sort of 
technical trick which is easiest and safest to exploit. The 
new ball! So he polishes it on his body, a sight which some- 
how always irritates me, especially when I see boys apeing 
the custom during an Eton and Harrow match. The M.CC. 
might do cricket some service by returning to the ancient rule 
or procedure by which one ball, and one ball only, was used 
in the longest innings. Bowlers then were compelled to learn 
the lovely arts and devices of spin, changes of pace and of 
flight. Fast bowlers had to bowl at the wicket; even Lindwall 
is less dangerous by half when the ball has lost polish and 
prominence of seam. To bowl inswingers persistently to three 
short-leg fieldsmen is monstrous, witless, against the spirit; 
it is a bowler’s confession of fear to face the challenge of a 
batsman’s best strokes. 

But week in and week out the cricket season of 1953 has 
honoured Coronation year, and left us “many scenes and 
excitements to cherish, best of all the power and strength of 
Lindwall’s attack; and the agonised obduracy of Trevor Bailey, 
who twice stood in Australia’s way when the path of victory 
looked clear enough for them, and batted in a manner that 
told them they would advance only over his dead body. And 
even Keith Miller wasn’t prepared to go as far as all that. 
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‘Hooray 4a! 
chaired the ERCOLion 


SY 








“There’s nothing cheap about my 4a chair 

except the price.” roared the ERCOLion. “‘And that— 
taking stock of the way it’s built—makes it the cheapest 
chair money can buy. It has pedigree Windsor wedge- 
through legs that will see it standing firm for ever, or there- 
abouts. Its rounded, shaped seat supports you without making 
itself felt. And added to this comfortable strength is traditional 
Windsor grace and a mellow finish all my own, in either 
dark or light wood. Whether for kitchen, canteen, garden 

or anywhere about the house. . . darn it, there simply is 


no other chair—not within anything like the price.” 


URNITURE INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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There are renewed opportuni- 
ties for British manufacturers in 
Recently, 


Opportunit 
Fina pi Australian markets. 
to) ? import restrictions have been 
and 
Australia now has many more millions to spend on goods from 
abroad. This could be a valuable opportunity for you — 
and the Australia and New Zealand Bank can supply the 
facts to enable you to judge the prospects. The Bank has 


branches in all parts of Australia and everyday experience 


considerably relaxed 





of current commercial and domestic conditions. Enquiries 
will be welcomed at the Head Office in London. 


ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 
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AUSTRALIA AND NEW 
In which are merged 
The Bank of Australasia Limited Established 1835 
The Union Bank of Australia Limited Established 1837 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. Telephone: AVEnue 1281 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 


In Search of Civil Defence 


Sir,—When I renewed my driving licence this year, I received from 
the L.C.C. an appeal to volunteer for Civil Defence. Seeing that I am 
only fifty-two, and finding that no one else required my services in the 
event of war, I volunteered. 

The L.C.C. replied that I ought not to 
although I live in the L.C.C. Area, but that I should submit my 
application to the Surrey County Council. Being accustomed to obey 
orders, I wrote out another application to the Surrey County Council. 
In due course I received a reply from the Metropolitan Borough of 
Fulham which began, “ The Surrey County Council have communi- 
cated with me regarding your enrolment in the Civil Defence Corps 
which was sent to them in error.” I let that pass and in due course 
I was enrolled on May Ist in the County of London [sic] Division 
of the Civil Defence Corps. 

I thought things would now begin to move. They did. A month 
later I received a kind invitation from the Town Clerk to the opening 
night of the Civil Defence Social Club, which another more pressing 
engagement compelled me to decline. In July I received a further 
invitation, this time to a coach outing and to a cinema show. As 
this clashed with my well-earned holiday, | again had to decline with 
regret. This month I received a further batch of invitations. 

Now all this is very kind of the Town Clerk of Fulham Borough 
Council, but I strongly suspect that all this involves a considerable 
amount of the taxpayer’s or ratepayer’s money, and, as you will notice, 
not one word has yet been said about my training in my duties or 
attending any parades except a Church parade. This time I have 
again declined the kind invitations but I have included my own 
resignation as well, since I cannot see myself in the réle of aide-de- 
camp to Nero.—Yours faithfully, D. J. WiLson-HAFFENDEN, 

Major-General. 


have volunteered to them, 


147 Rivermead Court, S.W.6. 


Cross 


Sir,—Glaux’s comment in the Spectator of August 28th on the 
Britisher’s insistence on freedom to commit suicide on our public 
highways is interesting; but whatever may be permitted on the open 
road there is much to be said for controlled crossings in congested 
streets and built-up areas. 

On a recent visit to Spain, I adopted the traditional British habit of 
sauntering diagonally across one of Madrid’s main streets, The 
extreme firmness and politeness of a monitoring policeman soon con- 
vinced me not only that I was wrong in Spain, but that my background 
was also wrong! 

The combination of marked pedestrian crossings, traffic lights and 
above all bells which ring at each change of the traffic stream not 
only makes: orderly what is in England rank disorder, but apart from 
eliminating accidents, greatly speeds up the average rate of flow of 
all traffic. 

Here in England pedestrian priority at zebra crossings results in 
endless hesitations and confusion; braking and accelerating at the 
whim of the individual pedestrian. Under the Spanish system, each 
type of user has priority after the ring of the appropriate bell, and 
then only. Its effect if tried in many of our congested main streets 
would I think be miraculous, and would completely eliminate those 
men (and women) with boards and waving arms, now employed to 
correct the worse effects of our present system. The system should 
be tried out here.—Yours faithfully, EDWARD HINCHLIFFE. 

11 Wellington Street, Mull. 


Americans in Paris 


Sm,—The article “ Americans in Paris,” printed in your August 2Ist 
issue would have been insupportably irritating had it not been un- 
consciously humorous as well. 

The writer, whose point of view when she wrote about the tactless- 
ness of Americans in Italy was that of an Italian, “or at any rate a 
European,” here writes, one supposes, from the point of view of an 
Englishwoman. This point of view involves, however, a peculiar 
condescension one likes to think is all her own. The central figure 
of the essay’s improbable opening incident, such an incident, she 
says, as you would never find in Switzerland, in Holland, even 
(modestly !) in England, (but in Italy, Spain, Germany, yes?) is at 


first “an elderly gentleman who looked like a Southern general” 
(would this be like a Southern colonel of Civil War vintage ?). The 
Louvre ticket collector shares this impression for: “general or no 


” 


Later, “the general went 
on to an “elderly man” but 


general, he was not going to pass. 
hopping mad.” He is reduced further 
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THE EDITOR 


the “general” image has been well planted because in the eng he 
is simply “ The Southern general.” And now a sort of excruciatj 
tolerance appears when the author announces, after a time in Paris, 
“a change in my feelings towards Americans there.” This is no 
going to bring much relief to Americans elsewhere, but, as shortly 
will appear, such is the author's terrible kindness that we must be 
grateful for any change at all. 

Even more given to anthropological simplification than Geoffrey 
Gorer, the essayist finds two sets of Americans only; the Permanent 
and the transitory, These last fare worse. The men are as Giles 
would draw them and their name is Babbitt. Their “ tireleg 
enthusiasm,” their shameless avidity for information (it appears they 
should arrive on the Continent so fully informed as to render the 
services of a guide an impertinence) and the charge that “on the 
whole they do not speak French” puts them in their place. Who 
are the travellers of whom the author can be thinking who “ on the 
whole” do speak French, especially that fascinating version of the 
language characterised by the pronunciation of the French words jp 
English vowels and a lavish use of the present tense? But the flow 
of genteel de haut-en-bas has only begun. Wonder is expressed that 
Americans should “ venture into so savage a piace as Europe, innocent 
of its languages and its little ways.” It is suggested that the American 
might advantageously “stop quietly at home.” With ironic sympathy 
it is pointed out that they would spend less and be treated with 
more civility. We can appreciate the difference between French and 
English civility soon enough for the author gives us examples, 
Americans are left “ wistfully bewildered”; one’s heart goes out to 
the naif, lost creatures. Americans worry lest they have “ unknowingly 
trodden on someone’s toes”; this is no doubt part of that appealing 
lack of savoir-faire which leads them infallibly to shake hands heartily 
with all English butlers and commit a thousand pretty gaucheries, 
But mark how the warm heart of the author shows a quick sympathy 
for these pitiful cases. 

The “permanent” Americans, we are told, are busy forgetting 
their American backgrounds, i.e., ridding themselves of their shameful 
antecedents. No wonder—they are the sons and daughters of the 
first lot of Americans discussed and, understandably, like Mr. Salteens, 
they want to become a little less mere. These were harder to recog- 
nise, “superficially phoney,” as they were, because their “ haircut 
and shoes ” were as French as they could make them, but this disguise 
was triumphantly penetrated. Interviews in St. Germain-des-Prés 
revealed that they led hand-to-mouth, untidy lives (the wretches) and, 
worst of all, were unable to give lucid, coherent, intelligent, in fact, 
satisfactory, answers to the researcher when she asked w/y they lived 
in Paris. 

Concluding, the author wonders what can be the attraction that 
Paris holds for many Americans—Paris, “ the saddest city in the world, 
at least to me,” she says. Without pretending to the pontifical authority 
of this essayist, one is tempted to point out that many Americans 
appreciate what she calls an “ indifferent,” a “cold” city inasmuch as 
it gives its temporary or long-term guests a sense of freedom from 
censure, criticism, observation and comment, which is exhilarating 
even if they don’t live one long spree. The indifference of Paris is 
preferably to Miss Quigly’s interest, but still, so stimulating do I find 
her trouvailles, and so elegant her sophistication, that I beg you to 
commission from that same pen: “Americans in Germany,” 
“ Americans in Spain,” “ Americans in my hair,” etc., . . . a regular 
series. I sense a mine of inexhaustible prejudice.—Yours faithfully, 

James LEB. BOoyLe. 

41 rue Monsieur le Prince, Paris, Vim. 


French Canadian 


Si,—In his article on “Stampede Time” in the Spectator dated 
August 7th, Mr. Desmond Henn allows to pass unchecked a seriously 
misleading contradiction. 

When he says, in reference to the somewhat indeterminate state of 
Canadian national pride, that “. . . the intransigence of certain racial 
groups has prevented agreement on either a flag or a national 
anthem he speaks no more than the truth. But to say that 
the Coronation drew Alberta’s attention away from its Wild West 
preoccupation “. . . to the heritage which it shares with the rest of 
Canada .. .” is to suggest that over three and a half million French 
Canadians regard the institution of the British monarchy in the same 
light as do the Albertans. 

Through ignorance or indifference English Canadians tend to forget 
that their French-speaking brothers were once a conquered people. 
After exploring almost half the continent and establishing permanent 
settlements on its two major waterways, the French in North America 
were beaten by Britain and abandoned by France. 
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Their “heritage” is a Canadian one, for they were the first 
Canadians. Indeed, many of them still refer to themselves as 
“Canadiens ” and to the rest of Canada’s inhabitants as “les Anglais,” 
undistinguished from that group of people who are known as 
“Englishmen.”—Yours faithfully, J. D. M. BRIERLEY. 
22 Thornhill Avenue, Westmount, Quebec. 


By the Dordogne 


six,—Having just returned from an all-too-brief visit to the Dordogne 
dsirict, | feel I must write a line to say how very grateful the members 
of our family party are for Miss Freda White’s delightful article on 
this delectable country which appeared in the Spectator of July 3rd. 

We had decided on the trip long before (and had booked our rooms 
well in advance), but that article whetted our appetites and, as it 
was our first visit, though we hope not our last, we found it most 
helpful in planning our excursions. What a wonderful country it is, 
with its wealth of places of beauty and of interest, so charmingly 
depicted by Miss White. Cities, churches, castles, caves—we loved 
then all, but I am not sure that my own happiest memories will 
not be of two evening walks along the bank of the Vézére, where 
it flows between poplar-lined meadows on the one side and great 
limestone cliffs on the other.—Yours faithfully, HuGH GURNEY. 

1 Sloane Gardens, S.W.1. . 


Dusty Answer 


Sm.—Mr. Theobald accuses me of mistaken diagnosis: his complaints 
do not represent the married, but the “average” undergraduate 
(“horrible abstraction”). Without abandoning my position (that his 
are the typical complaints of the married man, the man whose contact 
with ordinary undergraduate life is mainly restricted to dining in Hall 
perhaps once a week, the man who knows far less about College and 
University than he fancies) I offer these comments on his “ major 
points ” : 

(1) The assertion that dons are “unable to devote as much time 
to the undergraduate as they did in the past” reminds me of a novel 
called Poor Scholars (Chatto, 1932), on page 41 of which Mr. 
Theobald will find that the same thing was being said in the 1920s. 
t is harsh of him to add to this old grouse the insinuation that 
“tutorial paper-work ” does not represent time “ devoted ” to the under- 
graduate. My impression is that tutorial duties are far more time- 
consuming and worry-ridden than they used to be; and that their 
average remuneration is so poor that very few Colleges could afford 
the kind of full-time, unmarried, unscholarly, unresearching welfare- 
officers who would fill Mr. Theobald’s bill (in more senses than one). 

(2) No one doubts that degree-courses hold more to learn than 
they did, nor that some are highly specialised; but how can a marked 
advancement of learning in, say, twenty years be a reproach to a 
University ? It creates problems, certainly; but whether the making 
of experts is “ harmful to the character of Cambridge” depends on 
the character of the experts. The “cramming-school” pattern is made 
by those who look for “cram.” Normally constituted university 
teachers look for men who are interested, keen, apt, independent, bent 
on finding their own way—rather than for those gifted with the 
passivity of buckets. 

(3) That the “average undergraduate” has less “ background 
learning” than at some time in a golden past is as arithmetically 
probable as that tutors have more men on their “ sides.” It needs no 
ghost just gone down to tell us that if the total numbers in a 
University are greatly increased, a certain proportion of that increase 
will be composed of men only just able to cope with the minimum 
requirements of their chosen courses, and therefore with little time and 
energy for other intellectual pursuits. The process starts in the schools, 
with the “ jacking-up” to two or three “A-level subjects” of those 
who can just be screwed that high. The mere existence of a pro- 
portion of such exam-tied minds must necessarily lower the “ average 
background learning.” 

But does Mr. Theobald propose that College tutors-for-admission 
should reject a man because he can just manage an Honours course, 
provided he works hard enough ? Or that Cambridge standards should 
be lowered until a degree was worth exactly “3 A’s in G.C.E.” and 
everyone w ual and equally happy? Whichever it is, he must 
argue wit ¢ Ministry’s recommendations and the practice of grant- 
awarding local authorities first, and next convince enough of those 
with the minimum qualifications for entry that they would be better 
off in business; and then perhaps the golden past may return. 

I fancy he will find, in time, that your editorial wit in setting the 
quotation from Modern Love to head my first letter had behind it also 
the sad note of wisdom.—Yours faithfully, A. P. Rossiter. 
Jesus College, Cambridge. 
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The Spoken Word as Written 


By HENRY GREEN 


HE Oxford Book of English Talk,* edited by 

James Sutherland, is an anthology of conversa- 

tions, that is to say, of oral communications in 
print between people and extracted from plays, novels, 
proceedings at judicial trials, and so forth. Mr. Sutherland, 
in his preface, believes “that this is the first book to 
record at length how Englishmen and Englishwomen actually 
spoke from late medieval times down to the present day.” 
This may be true. At the same time it does raise the question 
of how people speak to different purposes and on different 
occasions. Does a man on trial for his life speak frankly and 
easily ? At a recent murder trial Christie used sentences of 
an extraordinary intricacy in his defence which were not, one 
would assume, characteristic of his everyday speech. Similarly, 
playwrights and novelists, in dialogue are always writing, that 
is to say, introducing “ business.” This must interfere with 
their rendering of their idea of how contemporary conversation 
goes. In other words, no anthology can be as successful as a 
gramophone record made off a concealed microphone, and 
possibly nothing would be more untypical or boring than such 
a record. Art must intrude. And the question is, how far art 
has distorted this recorded talk, recorded in print, of course, 
from 1417 in this book to 1949. 

I saw, with great pleasure, that a piece of mine has been 
included. On re-reading this, an extract from one of my novels, 
I found that it came from a moment, for me, of great difficulty 
in the writing of the book. Of course, talk must be about 
something, but here a landlady is telling her lodger three 
things he must know and which are vital to him and to the 
story. To do this she verbally ducks, improvises and some- 
times has to wince away from him in her telling. So what? 
you say. Everyone has to in real life. Very well, but the 
question with us here is whether such a conscious effort to 
other things by any novelist is a valid attempt on his part to 
convey contemporary talk. In other words, can he clothe his 
purpose, which is the story he is writing, with an accurate 
rendering of contemporary speech ? 

Another of Mr. Sutherland’s choices is a broadcast by John 
Hilton entitled, ominously enough, “ Calculated Spontaneity.” 
He tries to show how to be natural in written speech. He 
does not draw attention to the fact that he repeats everything 
at least three times. Is this repetition endurable in ordinary 
conversation ? It is prevalent, of course. But we are on a high 
plane here: this is an Oxford Book, and on this occasion one 
doubts the value of Mr. Hilton’s inclusion. Nevertheless, it 
does raise the whole difficulty, which anyone who writes 
dialogue knows only too well—that written dialogue is not 
like the real thing, and can never be. 

Yet there are moments, dramatic, of course, when the words 
ring out and we cannot help but say, “ This then is how he 
spoke.” In “Charles I Faces His Accusers” we have this 
recorded as having been said three hundred years ago: “ Re- 
member I am your King, your lawful King, and what sins you 
bring upon your heads, and the judgment of God upon this 
land—think well upon it—I say think well upon it before 
you go further from one sin to a greater.” Even then a doubt 
creeps in. At that time this text made politics and must have 
surely been edited by those in power. Are they then the 
King’s own words ? 

At another trial, and again the man is “on his life,” poor 
Colonel Turner is interrupted by his wife while he gives his 
vital evidence. (He was hanged within the week, with Pepys 
watching.) Turner: “ My wife came to me publicly, I did not 
whisper with her— ” 

Mrs. Turner: “ Nay, look you, husband— ” 


*Oxford University Press. 18s. 


Turner: “ Prythee, Mall, sit down: you see, my Lord, 
wife will interrupt me with nonsense. Prythee, sit thee dow, 
quickly, and do not put me out: I cannot hold women’s 
tongues, nor your Lordship neither.” 

Lord Chief Justice Bridgman: “This is not a May-game.” 

Poignant enough, this, in all truth, with a real ring of speech, 
but how true we shall never know. 

Another gem is Pope’s description of Jonathan Swift: “ Dr. 
Swift has an odd blunt way that is mistaken by strangers for 
ill-nature.” With a friend he calls on Swift, who rather 
begrudgingly offers them food and then drink. When both 
decline, Pope describes the following: 

Swift: “ But if you had supped with me, as in all reason 
you ought to havé done, you must have drank with me. A 
bottle of wine—two shillings. Two and two is four, and one 
is five: just two and sixpence a piece.” (He is referring to 
the cost of two lobsters and two sixpenny tarts.) “There, 
Pope, there’s half a crown for you, and there’s another for 
you, sir: for I won’t save anything by you, I am determined.” 

Here one wonders whether the artist in Pope has not im- 
proved on Swift, so taut and sharp are the sentences. 

Perhaps the best way with this difficulty, as to whether The 
Oxford Book of English Talk really represents talk, is to turn to 
the few selections included which span our own lives. There is 
an enchanting and beautifully written broadcast, “ Holiday at 
the Seaside,” by a Mrs. Lilian Balch. It is conversational, 
certainly, although done with extreme skill, describing exactly 
what the title implies, but it is a monologue. Now monologue 
is also always with us, of course, but surely only as a small 
part of talk, its poor relation, so to speak. 

We have also a speech by Mr. John Betjeman in defence of 
the threatened village of Letcombe Bassett. It is a fine thing, 
but it is not, to those who have the privilege of knowing him, 
at all the way he talks ordinarily. It is the public occasion 
we are given, when he is speaking to a cause. Possibly the 
nearest to what Mr. Sutherland calls “ linguistic truth ” is the 
piece with the frightful title of ““ Wizard Prang,” another broad- 
cast for which, no doubt, the pilot did not choose the name. 
But this is in just one of the Service lingoes evolved by one 
more war and which by now is already dated. Mr. Sutherland 
then includes a piece of Hansard of the time after Munich. 
The several speeches given are all in that unique and horrible 
jargon of the House of Commons for which it is impossible 
to find reason or excuse, or its like outside that institution. 

Next we have an extract from Al Coppard’s “ Abel Staple 
Disapproved,” 1933. This is accurate dialogue which rings 
true, but is it like talk, is it the way people actually speke ? 
You must read it and judge for yourselves. 

Talk, I suppose, is an exchange between two or more people 
watching the expression on each other’s faces, hearing the 
tone of voice. Perhaps there is, as Mr. Hilton practised, 
endless repetition. Certainly there are pauses, hesitations, and 
changes of direction which will never do in print. And this, 
of course, we cannot expect Mr. Sutherland to give us. Nor 
could he very well call his work “The Oxford Book of 
Recorded Conversation” or “Printed Talk-” or what have 
you. What he has done, and that it is learned as well as 
scholarly goes without saying, is to raise a monument to that 

great source of our language as we know it, the spoken word, 
out of which, as the language changes from generation to 
generation the written word springs; new turns of phrase as 
they come up in speech, being the tools df the poet and the 
novelist. And if this book will inspire, as it deserves, at least 
one young man to write out of his birthright, this most 
miraculous of all languages open to writers, then Mr. Suther- 
land’s labours will not have been in vain. 
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Kenya Nostra 


White Man's Country. By Elspeth Huxley. (Chatto and Windus. 


36s.) 
Tus is partly an admirably written life of Hugh Cholmondeley, Lord 
Delamere : ‘* small, slight and rather ugly, with ginger hair, a large 
nose and a small mouth, keen and piercing blue eyes, and a’delightful 
smile ’’; with a violent temper, a taste for ** boisterous humour, *’ 
and a belief in the fundamental rightness of the feudal system. 
When a boy at Eton he wrecked a bootshop, and threw the boots 
and shoes all over the High Street ; and as a settler he locked the 
manager of the Norfolk Hotel, Nairobi, in his own meat safe when 
he said it was after closing time. Bored by the ** orderliness and 
restraint ’’ of life on his estate at Vale Royal, even in the hunting 
season, Delamere turned for distraction to lion-shooting in East 
Africa. Africa interested him more than lions. The last and most 

iting of a succession of African journeys during the 1890s took 
fim from Berbera, through the Galla country (along the undemar- 
cated Abyssinian frontier) into the Kenya highlands—and by 1902 
he had decided to give up England, buy land, 100,000 acres of it, and 
settle. In this he was helped by Sir Charles Eliot, at that time H.M. 
Commissioner in East Africa, who believed in the policy of White 
settlement : ‘‘ We are not destroying any old or interesting system, 
but simply introducing order into blank, uninteresting, brutal 
barbarism.” (But Eliot also disliked violence in any form, and 
suggested that every officer who came to East Africa should be given 
several medals on arr.val at Mombasa, one of wh ch should be taken 
away for every campaign which he initiated in his district.) 

For the next thirty years Delamere’s life was wholly involved in 
the settlers’ struggle : the struggle to make the production of wheat, 
maize, wool, meat, dairy products, profitable; the struggle to 
strengthen the political power of the settlers in relation to the Admini- 
stration and the Colonial Office ; and the struggle for the ** solidifi- 
cation of the White ideal.*’ Farming and politics became inex- 
tricably tied up: as Sir Winston Churchill said in My African 
Journey, ** every White man in Nairobi is a politician, and most of 
them are leaders of parties.’ Delamere’s enormous physical 
energy (he breakfasted at 4 a.m. every morning off gazelle chops, to 
the accompaniment of his favourite tune, ** All Aboard for Margate,” 
played several times over on the gramophone) enabled him to stand 
the strain better than most. So he lived this exuberant, many-sided 
kird of life ; trying to find strains of wheat that were resistant to 
rust, and to breed sheep that were resistant to ticks ; experimenting 
with ostrich farms ; crossing zebras with donkeys; talking late into 
the night with Masai herdsmen ; building twenty-mile pipe-lines ; 
starting wheat mills, creameries, bacon-curing factories ; opening a 
hotel in Tanganyika ; living in the main on mortgages and over- 
drafts ; campaigning against Jewish settlement in Kenya and against 
acommon electoral roll for Indians ; resigning from the Legislative 
and Executive Councils (and going back again); taking part in 
deputations to Secretaries of State ; canvassing Smuts’ support for 
his idea of a ‘* White Settler backbone ’’ to Africa, from the Cape 
to the Abyssinian frontier ; organising conferences to promote East 
African federation, and giving lavish champagne dinners to win 
over the waverers. 

But Mrs. Huxley’s book is only in part biography. It is partly 
also an apologia pro Kenya nostra—and that is, of course, one reason 
for this new edition. Much of what she has to say about Kenya 
history and politics (from an intelligent and sensitive White sef‘ler’s 
Slandpoint) is of contemporary interest. It is interesting to know 
that fear of ** Gold-Coastism ’’ was abroad as early as 1925, and that 
Delamere organised his first unofficial East African conference in that 
in that year because he was afraid of the extension of what 
he called the ‘* West Coast policy ’’—‘‘ the policy of developing 
African dependencies as purely native states where the white man 
had no place save that of temporary administrator and teacher, 
States from which the European would ultimately withdraw alto- 
gether.’ But since this is apologetics, there is a tendency to 
emphasise familiar themes and present conventional characters. 
One is so often confronted with the degenerate Indian, the lazy, 
leisure-loving native, the inert bureaucracy, the empty unpeopled 
highlands, that one is forced to wonder whether Indians were ever 
in fact so degenerate, natives so lazy, bureaucrats so inert, or 
highlands so unpeopled. Moreover, if this stylised society ever 
existed outside the settlers’ fancies, it was already changing, as 
Mrs. Huxley is aware, while the history of which she writes was being 
made. As she puts it, nostalgically, in her preface, ‘* To have seen 
im the dignified but naked savage . . . the smooth-tongued legislator, 
the Bachelor of Arts, the doctor or even... the trousered clerk and 
self-confident school-teacher of tedavy. would have demanded a more 
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prophetic imagination than any of the newcomers could muster.’’ 
This eighteenth-century world of hard-living, hard-drinking, landed 
politicians was built on the assumption that the Africans would 
accept the rdles of submissive eighteenth-century peasants, labourers 
and servants for which they were cast. But Africans have begun 
to look for other, more interesting parts. They are no longe: will- 
ing to leave politics to their betters. They have even questioned 
Delamere’s self-evident proposition that Whites are ‘* beiter.’’ 
Antonio was, like Delamere, a charming man: but he had no 
adequate answer to Shylock’s point: “If you prick us, do we not 
bleed ?_ If you tickle us, do we not laugh? If you poison us, do 
we not die? And if you wrong us, shall we not revenge?’’ 
Remembering the settlers’ revolt which Delamere helped to plan in 
1923, but which turned out to be unnecessary, one might add: 
** The villainy you teach me I will execute ; and it shall go hard but 
I will better the instruction.”’ THOMAS HODGKIN. 


The Marseilles Experiment 


The Marseilles Block. By Le Corbusier. (Harvill Press. 21s.) 
WHEN two years ago I visited the Marseilles block, I went on next 
day to see the Roman Pont du Gard. Since then the two have been 
inseparably linked in my mind. They are united by their utter 
simplicity: not only their visual but also their intellectual sheerness, 
In both cases all the problems involved have been so directly grasped 
that their solution appears elementary. One is content just to say 
that the Pont du Gard, an aqueduct with three tiers of arches, 
bridges the valley of the Gard which is 275 metres wide, that the 
Unité d’Habitation, 137 metres by 24.5, and eighteen stories high, 
maintains the lives of 1,500 people, and to hope that just the two verbs 
will surprise, that their full meaning, starting from scratch, will take 
the reader’s breath away as gently but surely as would the con- 
structions themselves. 

The Pont du Gard, however, was built in 19 B.C., the Marseilles 
block since the last war. This difference in age is important. The 
aqueduct had the whole Roman tradition of building behind it; its 
structural principles have long been worked out; its usefulness was 
unquestioned; its grandeur was familiar. The simplicity of the 
Pont du Gard, in fact, was the result of those who built, used and 
ordered it, knowing by experience precisely what they wanted, 
Le Corbusier’s block was built under exactly opposite circumstances, 
Its structural principles, its function (not only to house but, as I have 
said, to maintain in both the civic and the domestic sense of the 
word 337 families), its aesthetic of machine-dignity, are all revqlu- 
tionary. The only man concerned with the building who knew what 
he wanted was Le Corbusier himself. Its simplicity is the result of 
one man’s determination to begin at the contemporary beginning. 
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Yet if one man tries to simplify all the complex social, economic, 
psycholog' cal, aesthetic problems of our time and literally to build 
on his solution, the result is bound to be a Utop.an over-simplifica- 
tion. Is the Puritan Marse:lles block (for Le Corbusier is above all 
a Puritan artist) really suitable for life as it is now lived in that part 
of France? Are the high rents now destroying the whole point of 
its being an alternative to drab working-class streets and tenements? 
Can the single block function properly without the others that were 
originally planned to form with it **The Vertical Garden City’’? 
These may seem unfair questions in so far as they involve factors over 
which Le Corbusier had no direct control. But in fact they demon- 
strate the way in which circumstances qualify theory, and the whole 
point is that qualifications do not interest Le Corbusier. He has 
been forced, partly by his treatment and partly by his own tempera- 
ment, to use his entire imagination as a challenge, to build as a 
teacher, a publicist, a prophet, rather than as an integrated architect. 
This of course is not to deny his genius, nor, amongst other things, 
his extraordinary visual sensibility to rhythm and surfaces; it is 
merely to say that his buildings can never quite embody the Comfort 
and Harmony, whose ideal forms he has sought all his life, simply 
because in their very conception they are over-dogmatic. Finally one 
feels that the theory they prove is more important than the practice 
they serve. 

It is also the same with this book which includes five fiery chapters 
about his motives by Le Corbusier himself, and a short description of 
the Marseilles building by Geoffrey Sainsbury. On one hand there 
are all the egocentric trappings of the Utopian dogmatist—the silly 
megalomaniac generalisations, the reproduction of anti-Corbusier 
newspaper headlines, and of his own alinost unintelligible because 
essentially private notes and drawings; and on the other hand some 
of the most pregnant ideas and epigrams about housing that have 
been made in our time. All the latter spring from the realisation 
that escry problem in housing must be related to the fact that even 
in France 4,000,000 need rehousing, that pre-fabrication will 
revolutionise architecture, that a building can become a skeleton 
into which complete units are fitted ‘*‘like bottles into a wine-bin,”’ 
that whatever scale the building, it must be related to the human 
figure (the Modular), that buildings raised off the ground save 
space—and the landscape, that the family is the essential civic unit 
and that when this is fully accepted there need be no conflict between 
private and communal life. Such things of course are easy to say. 
And if I appear to have belittled Le Corbusier’s practical importance, 
I would like to emphasise that ‘it is only because he has worked out 
his ideas in practice that he can now urgently challenge us with all 
their implications. The numerous photographs in this book give 
one a fair idea of the building, but could have been more compre- 
hensive. JOHN BERGER. 
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Indian Voyage 


The Vermilion Boat. By Sudhin N. Ghose. (Michael Joseph, 
18s.) 


**None of your French India nonsense,’’ says an angry girl student 
to the author, who had suggested, for various complicated reasons, 
that she should call herself Monna Vanna. But the glimpses of 
French India at the beginning of this book are not nonsense at all, 
and so delightful that they could have lasted a little longer; Dr 
Ghose could have allowed himself more descriptions—or rather 
evocations—like that of the weddings which so often took place 
in his grandmother’s house. He has the talent of letting his readers 
learn a great deal about India because he never tells them anything, 
never gives them any factual or useful information—they are just 
absorbed into the scene as into a never-ending dance on a Stage 
that is slightly too far away. 

One explanation, perhaps, of this fascinating book is that the 
author is always discovering things himself, or rather he seems 
to have managed, as few autobiographical writers do, to have lost 
nothing, as he writes, of his own original delight. He discovered 
the Temple of Manasa, or the Golden Pagoda, as it was often called 
almost as though he were a tourist, with the vital difference that he 
unconsciously realised that it belonged to him. 

The book has a great richness of incident and situation, varying 
from attempts to discover ‘‘smart women’’ to the impact of Com: 
munism and its cultural manifestations on Indian students. The 
tone of the author’s descriptions appears to be superficially naive 
but one suspects that he is much more sophisticated about it all 
than he wants to admit. He is better at bringing out the humour 
in everything—the Siamese fish who could not be prevented from 
fighting, the almost disastrous visit to the Talukdar’s snake-pit— 
than at attempting a full-scale flight of fancy. The long, dream. 
like voyage in the Vermilion Boat, with its visions and fantasies, is 
not convincing, and neither is the hero’s romantic love for Roma, 
the beautiful Eurasian girl who coached him in Latin and always 
wore slacks. 

But the book, with its delicate drawings by Shrimati Arnakali E, 
Carlile, is good reading all the same; part of its unusualness and 
secret humour is due to what sounds like a slight foreign accent, 
until one realises that it is the rare experience of hearing English 
spoken just a little too well. The Vermilion Boat sails smoothly 
on most of the time and takes its passengers to a never-never land 
which sometimes resembles India. ‘* ‘Get ready for your finals 
and intermediates,’ the pediars barked. ‘Question papers for sale! 
The very questions you will be asked to answer! B.A. question 
papers for ten rupees a set! B.Sc. papers for fifteen rupees! M.B. 
papers for twenty rupees! Money refunded if not satisfied!’ ” 
It would be too much to hope that it is really like this all the time. 

MARGARET CROSLAND. 


Some Principles of Some Fiction 


Some Principles of Fiction. By Robert Liddell. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 


An Introduction to the English Novel, Vol. 2. By Arnold Kettle. 
(Hutchinson’s University Library. 8s. 6d.) 

THESE two books, each of them thoughtful, perceptive, and based on 

wide reading, raise points that puzzle a number of practising novelists, 

If I seem to give more attention to the points than to the books, it is 

because each writer has penetrated to the essentials of the novelist’s 

craft, and made me reflect on first principles. 

Treatises on the novel tend to concentrate monotonously on 
certain writers to the neglect of others whom their colleagues rate as 
highly, and to give accounts of the creative process which make it 
sound a cold-blooded matter of deliberate and conscious choice. 
This second point arises quite naturally from the difference between 
the creative and the critical attitude of mind, both of which can 
occur in the same person. When a novelist revises what he has 
written, a coldly critical attitude replaces what may well have been 
an incandescent state of imaginative sensibility. The critic tends, 
unless he is also a creative writer, to over-value this conscious, 
deliberate side of the novelist’s work, the cool detached arrange- 
ment of scene and episode in the order which rational consideration 
has decided to be the most effective. 

These differences of viewpoint arise, though not too vehemently, 
in the books before us. Mr. Liddell combines both faculties, being 
a novelist of distinction and the author of A Treatise on the Novel, 
which Desmond MacCarthy commended as ‘likely to help novelists 
with their craft. Dr. Kettle, an academic critic, examines sixteen 
novels, each by a different writer, starting with Henry James and 
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ending with Henry Green. He is revealed at once as a critic of real 
discernment, with good red blood in his veins, and one novelist at 
least is grateful to him. Mr. Liddell commits himself to fewer 
judgments, but gathers quotations from other writers with a selective 
skill which demands no less sensibility and acumen. Yet he—the 
novelist—brings up the difference of viewpoint in an acute form 
when he discusses the difficulty of choosing a subject at the 
present day. 

I know a good many novelists personally, but have yet to meet 
one who sits down and chooses to write a novel about bimetallism or 
Eskimos or a newsagent with a wooden leg. To many practitioners 
such an act of will must seem remote from the experience of seeing a 
newsagent with a wooden leg and having their imagination thrown 
into a ferment which they recognise, maybe with reluctance, as the 
germ of a novel: then waiting for weeks, perhaps even months, for 
a further disturbance to coalesce with the first, and set the process 
going, until in self-defence they are compelled to sit down and start 
writing. 

Now, obviously, that is only one of the ways in which a novel may 
start; yet a good many novels do start in that way, a fact you 
would not suspect from reading most critical treatises. Let us, 
however, come to details of what Mr. Liddell and Dr. Kettle say, as 
distinct from what they leave out. Mr. Liddell is excellent on the 
value and convenience of ** the traditional names for the various 
literary genres.’’ His citation and praise of a lyrical outburst by 
Mrs. Gamp makes him my friend for life, besides—more important— 
exactly illustrating his point. He has shrewd and vigorous things 
to say of Hardy, but nothing, I think, as penetrating as an observa- 
tion of Dr. Kettle in his deeply perceptive chapter on Tess : 

** The unconvincing moments are those when to make a ‘ point ’ 
Hardy allows his own inadequate ideas to weaken his profound 
instinctive understanding.”’ 

In other words, allows the deliberate conscious side of his mind to 
outbalance the possessed, inspired imagination. Time and again 
Dr. Kettle hits the centre of the target. 

** The trouble with the middle-class sensibility is in the last 
analysis not that it is too sensitive but that it is sensitive to too 
little 2 

Of Dr. Kettle’s studies I particularly enjoyed those on The Way of 
All Flesh, Tess, The Rainbow, and Mister Johnson. Too few critics 
have studied Mr. Joyce Cary. Perhaps this is due to his gusto and 
narrative energy, qualities only less repugnant to the cerebral type 
of critic than the vulgar power to hold the reader and make him 
want to know what happened next. Mr. Liddell says nothing about 
Mr. Cary. He mentions L. H. Myers, whom Dr. Kettle omits, but 
only to disparage his weakest book, The Orissers. This, from a 
novelist critic who gives a twelve-page eulogy to Forrest Reid, is— 
to put it mildly—puzzling. 

How does such a contrast of views arise ? 
only on a preference for conscious, deliberate writing. Dr. Kettle 
admires Miss Compton-Burnett, though with reservations, and 
Mr. Liddell rejoices in her; yet the work of Mr. Cary, with its 
wider range and its metaphysical overtones, is no less conscious 
and deliberate. Dr. Kettle pays him a well-deserved tribute, ** I 
do not see how within its appointed limits Mister Johnson could be 
better done,’’ yet it is he who suggests, involuntarily, a possible 
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explanation for the comparative critical neglect of Mr. Cary. May it 
be a dislike, conscious or unconscious, of the metaphysical over. 
tones ? Writing of Lawrence’s symbolism, Dr. Kettle says : 

**... the rainbow, though it retains (as we shall see) an unsatig. 
factory element of mysticism, has behind it a great deal of powerfully 
Significant concrete experience.’’ 

Of The Heart of the Matter he writes : 


** If deficiencies in the way a work of art deals with reality are to 
be excused on the grounds that it is not, after all, reality that matters, 
then it is hard to see that any one critical statement is more relevant 
than another.’’ 

The implication is clear ; only concrete reality is real. At a time 
when metaphysics is out of fashion among the philosophers, novels 
with metaphysical implications may well displease the critics. Stil] 
even this will not account for the neglect of the yarn-spinners, and 
of other writers whom their fellow practitioners admire. 

Let me end as I began, by warmly recommending these two books 
for the many valuable and suggestive things they say. I shall keep 
both, consult them often, and better understand my job. 

L. A. G. STRONG, 


Missing in Guiana 
Journey Without Return. By Raymond Maufrais. (William Kimber, 
15s.) 


In September, 1949, on the eve of his twenty-third birthday, Ray. 
mond Maufrais left Cayenne, the capital of French Guiana, for the 
interior. His purpose was to explore the Tumul Humac mountains 
which are the main feature of the little-known territory where 
French Guiana merges into Brazil. He was inadequately equipped, 
almost penniless and suffering from toothache. His only companion 
was a mongrel dog ; in the end he ate it, afterwards suffering frightful 
remorse. His diary, in which the last entry is dated January 13th, 
1950, was found, together with his rifle, camera and some other gear, 
by an Indian in the following month. Nothing has been heard of 
him since. His father, an employee of the Toulon Arsenal, remains 
convinced that his son is still alive, and is now engaged on his second 
expedition in search of him. The royalties from this book will be 
devoted to financing his efforts. 

** If all this were to be published, it would bore everyone stiff,”’ 
Maufrais wrote somewhere in his diary. He was quite wrong. His 
primary purpose in keeping it was no doubt the practical one of 
preserving a record which would afterwards make it easier to recast 
his experiences in the form of a book ; but as time went on, and 
his situation became increasingly desperate, his loneliness increas- 
ingly acute, his diary became a form of whistling in the dark, and he 
confided to it the details of his emotional as well as his spiritual 
vicissitudes. The result is an extraordinarily vivid, impressionistic 
picture of the human spirit contending with the same sort of daunting 
and pervasive adversity of which, in The Jungle is Neutral, Colonel 
Spencer Chapman gave us a more objective description. 

The reader will not need first-hand experience of South American 
jungles to apprehend that, as soon as he left the river and 
embarked alone on a cross-country journey, Maufrais was attem pting 
the impossible. He carried all his belongings and equipment in 
two heavy packs, but he could only carry one of them at a time. 
This meant that every stage had to be done in triplicate. On the 
first five days of his march, when, although suffering from stomach 
cramps and various sores, he was comparatively fresh, he averaged 
along an overgrown track only about half a mile a day; and his 
journey as planned ran into several hundred miles. Very soon he 
was starving. Snakes, nionkeys, tortoises, small birds (latterly 
eaten raw)—it was just possible to keep alive as long as the jungle 
provided a fairly regular supply of these ;° but the jungle was un- 
reliable in this respect. 

He finished up on the River Tamouri, a tributary of the Camopi. 
Various boat-building experiments having failed,» he left almost 
everything behind and set off wading down the little river. Although 
he does not mention any decision to abandon his objective—he was 
still a long way from the Tumul Humac Mountains—his only refer- 
ence to his route makes it clear that he meant to head downstream 
towards the coast. He is known (according to the publishers) to 
have built a hut about thirty-five miles downstream from the point 
at which he left his diary ; but the chances that this courageous, 
sensitive, indomitable, foolhardy young man is still alive must be 
reckoned as slender in the extreme. 

It is a pity that the publishers did not take a little more trouble in 
their presentation of this strang> and fascinating human document. 
The totally inadequate map is not provided with a scale ; virtually 
no attempt is made to explain what the d.arist is talking about when 
he refers to birds and beasts by their native names (hocco, acriara 
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etc.) ; and a crucial sentence in their prefatory note (‘‘ it was found 
that he had reached a point some fifteen miles downstream from 
the Camopi river ’’) means absolutely nothing at all. But these are 
matters of detail which will not lessen the enjoyment of the average 
reader. PETER FLEMING. 


The Sense of the Past 


His Eminence of England. The Canterbury Festival Play, 1953. 
By Hugh Ross Williamson. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


To take a historical character and make him a vehicle for one’s own 
feelings and opinions is in the modern tradition. Nobody, one 
supposes, would be more surprised than Thomas Becket could he 
read Mr. Eliot’s beautiful play. Nobody, one may also suppose, 
would be more surprised by Mr. Hugh Ross Williamson’s two-act 
play, His Eminence of England, than its hero, Reginald Pole, grand- 
son of ‘‘ false, fleeting, perjured Clarence ’’ (‘* Till George be 
packed with posthorse up to heaven’’). One cannot, of course, fault 
Mr. Williamson on the historical facts he makes use of, but historical 
truth is something more than a selection of facts. The truth and 
nothing but the truth may lie in such facts and still leave the whole 
truth untouched. What he chiefly lacks is a sense of the past, the 
power to throw backwards in time an imagination both active and 
docile. His Cardinal Pole is a twentieth-century person of good will 
and religious conviction carried in the modern manner ; almost one 
can see the well-tailored trouser-legs below the fine robe. Caraffa, 
too, that spearhead of the Counter-Reformation, undoubtedly a man 
of some nervous instability, fumes here in the modern way ; he is 
more likely a tetchy high-church vicar facing a rebellious vestry 
meeting than a sixteenth-century Pope. It is the tradition one 
quarrels with ; in that tradition Mr. Williamson writes well. But is 
it not time that the difficult accents of difference as between today 
and yesterday were studied and brought to life? Perhaps Shaw is 
most to blame for this tradition that robs the past of its strangeness. 
His successors, lacking his mischievous vigour, give us, according to 
their talent, plays that are sometimes beautiful, often insipid and 
always falsifying. Oddly perhaps, it is the films at tHeir best that 
have a sense of the past. One remembers, with still aching discom- 
fort, the realism of Die Heilige Johanna and how bright a historical 
prank Shaw’s St. Joan appears beside it. Such good scholars as Mr. 
Williamson, and other playwrights as conscientious as he is, should 
now be urged to lay aside this tradition of familiarity in the treatment 
of historical subjects, which can be so vulgar afd has surely run its 
course. Past times are not familiar. If writers would bear this fact 
in mind, their plays and novels would be more truthful and might 
be livelier. Stevig SMITH. 


New Novels 


A Law for the Lion. By Louis Auchincloss. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 
Time’s Corner. By Nancy Wilson Ross. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 


Behold, the City. By Russell Warren Howe. (Secker and Warburg. 
10s. 6d.) 


The Time of Indifference. By Alberto Moravia. Translated by 


Angus Davidson. (Secker and Warburg. 12s. 6d.) 
The Bride of Llew. By Juliette de Bairacli Levy. (Faber. 20s.) 


THOUGH nothing is duller than a novel without a love interest, it is 
surprising how much more needs to be added to a love interest before 
a contemporary novel becomes really absorbing. And since personal 
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relationships in a novel can almost always be reduce’ to a love 
interest, perhaps that goes for the novel of personal relationships 
also. This, to start off on a serious or over-serious note, is a fair 
criticism of A Law for the Lion, which has a narrow range but i 
otherwise an active piece of work, nicely observed and decorated 
with taking passages of comedy. There is not a lot to say about it 
however, except that it is often, in spite of weak moments, cleverly 
and entertainingly done. 

If more is to be said, it may be noted that Mr. Auchincloss, an 
American writer, who is still inclined to fumble with a polished and 
witty talent, spreads himself thinly in this new book of his over the 
story of a divorce in a prosperous professional New York Setting, 
He makes his point about his heroine’s liberation from the mere 
habit of matrimony with intelligence and an alert narrative irony 
more particularly in the later chapters, but so far as a realist’s sense 
of things contemporary is concerned it is plain that even the best 
of divorces does not take us very far. The trouble in part may be that 
Eloise Dilworth takes a long time to acquire a face and features, 
In her thirties, married to a respectably go-getting lawyer and wth 
two children, until three parts of the way through she remains a 
vaguely charming nullity of a woman, so that there is no apparent 
reason why her demi-vierge pursuit of a wild young man in Greenw ch 
Village should carry her beyond the margin of safety. Indeed, bore 
though he is, it is her husband George rather than the too fil al 
Eloise who deserves our sympathy, since he establishes his own 
moral claim to a divorce by suffering the visitations of a maddeningly 
maladroit—does Mr. Auchincloss realise how maladroit ?—mother- 
in-law. Still, reviewers, like politicians, should never argue, and 
A Law for the Lion is lively and amusing and contains many good 
things. 

Time’s Corner also is American, an accomplished piece of writing 
but a curious compound of religion or the will to religion, with 
devotional elements taken, it would appear, from St. John of the 
Cross, and a horrified fascination for darker and more daemon‘c 
secrets. Another young woman in her thirties breaks down after 
years of a passionate affair with a married man and withdraws into 
an Anglican house of retreat. There, with a teenager drug addict put 
by chance in her care, Louisa Frazier is persuaded by the doctor in 
charge of the case, a ridiculous, play-acting and yet sinister figure, 
himself a drug addict of monomaniac inclinations, to assist him in his 
researches into the psychology of religious mysticism. Louisa too, 
therefore, takes to heroin and experiences for a space hallucinatory 
raptures, new dimensions of thought and the rest. It is remarkable 
in the circumstances that Miss Ross not only steers clear, at any rate 
for most of the time, of mystification but invests her feeling for ‘he 
Christian mysteries with a sincere effort to apprehend the meaning, of 
the dark night of the soul. A smaller dose of adventitious draiaa 
might have strengthened her hand in matters of theology but would no 
doubt have cramped her novelist’s style. Though a little Jurid in 
contrivance, this book has genuine power. 

Mr. Howe’s city is Trieste, with whose politics since the end of 
the war he is evidently familiar. 
Zone A and Zone B, however, serve him merely as properties in a 
ragged little drama of smuggling—heroin once more—and shabby, 
sordid, odoriferous corruption. His smuggler, a weak, sentimental 
little Londoner who has dabbled unsuccessfully in crime, has the 
furtive gait of one of Mr. Graham Greene’s symbolic failures, but 
there, alas, the resemblance ends. Like a worn film reel that is 
projected much too fast, the jerky succession of blurred images of 
vice, greed and duplicity is confusing and also tiring. Mr. Howe 
has his moments, but would have done better to slacken his steps and 
to appear less knowing. 

Originally published, it appears, in 1929, when he was aged 
twenty-two, The Time of Indifference is Signor Moravia’s first novel. 
Spread over three days, the action involves five people in Rome, 
an elderly lover, a mistress, an ex-mistress, a youth and a young girl, 
whose energies are concentrated on seduction or resisting seduction, 
recalling past lusts or denying them. It is all done with immense 
youthful assurance, and at this time of day is recognisably the work of 
Signor Moravia’s prentice hand. But so exclusive a love interest, 
if that is what it should be called, makes for tedium. 

The Bride of Llew is a curiosity. A long recital, copious and naive 
and lyrical and breathless, of the history and fortunes of a prince of 
gypsies, a child of superlative beauty, a youth of incomparable 
scholarship, a master in the art of love, who married a bride hideously 
disfigured but of inward light and purity and was then tried and 
executed for her murder, it appears_to be directed to a plea for the 
abolition of the capital penalty. The author writes with romantic 
zest about gypsy life and ways, but for the rest leaves only an impres- 
sion of imperfectly translated myth-making. R. D. CHARQUES. 
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coMPANY MEETING 
Er 


FURNESS, WITHY & COMPANY 
PROBLEM OF HIGH REPLACEMENT COSTS 


Tue 62nd annual general meeting of Furness, 
Withy & Company, Ltd., will be held at 
Furness House, Leadenhall Street, London, 
E.C3, on September 23rd. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Sir Ernest H. Murrant, 
K.C.M.G., M.B.E., which has been circulated 
with the report and accounts:— 

The Accounts for the year ended April 30th, 
1953, are of a more sombre hue than the 
peak figures of the previous year, but the 
colours are brighter if they are viewed in 
relation to 1951, which was considered to be 
a very Satisfactory year. . 

Three ships were added to the Fleet during 
the year, and two were disposed of. This 
illustrates the continuing process, common to 
the Shipping Industry, of replacement. It is 
not out of place to draw attention, by quoting 
figures, to the enormous effort that has been, 
and is being, made to maintain our tonnage 
and overtake the replacement arrears that 
accumulated during the war years. 

In the 1949/50, Balance Sheet the estimated 
cost of new tonnage then contracted for was 
£4,260,158: in the following year it was 
£5,106,177; then £6,356,240, and now in 1953 
the figure is £12,454,735. 

It is not to be supposed that we are uncon- 
cerned at the continuing high and increasing 
cost of new building. On the contrary we are 
alarmed at the serious nature of increases over 
original estimated costs which have been 
notified to us by our Shipbuilding friends. 
The position is most unsatisfactory and the 
only remedy appears to be for Shipowners to 
call a halt in ordering new ships except for 
bare necessities. It should be noted in passing 
that both Germany and Japan have re- 
entered the international Shipbuilding field at 
very competitive prices. 


THE YEAR'S RESULTS 


It will be observed from the Consolidated 
Profit and Loss Account that the total net 
Revenue from all sources and before providing 
for Depreciation and Taxation, was £5,701,372. 
The Provision for Depreciation of Fixed 
Assets requires £2,046,585, and Taxation 
(including the allocation to Taxation Equalisa- 
tion Account) requires £1,766,635. 

The Board’s recommendation is t!.at there 
should be distributed to Ordinary Stockholders 
£396,000 in the form of 10 per cent. Dividend 
and 2 per cent. Bonus, both less Income Tax. 
Because of the lower rate of Income Tax 
deduction this represents a slightly larger net 
distribution than last year. 

During the past year we have experienced 
many disappointments and aggravations. In 
general, freight markets have shown a steady 
decline both in rates and in volume of busi- 
ness; costs have continued to rise, notably in 
the case of oil fuel, and in other directions 
labour disputes have involved long and costly 
delays. 

We continue to feel that notwithstanding 

recent welcome reliefs, the burden of taxation 
lies too heavily on Industry, and if one is per- 
mitted to express an unbiased opinion from 
a Shipowner’s point of view, it is that it lies 
particularly and unsatisfactorily heavily upon 
our own industry. 
In my Statement a year ago I warned 
Stockholders that they should be prepared for 
the probability that the Profit and Loss State- 
ment now before us would reflect a reduced 
level of earnings. Results have justified that 
warning, and the immediate outlook regarding 
both rates of freight and volume of business, 
coupled with operating costs remaining at a 
high level, is today no more reassuring than 
it Was a year ago. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Vidocq. By Philip John Stead. (Staples 
Press. 12s. 6d.) 


On ty France, surely, could have produced 
such a figure as Vidocq. Tough, wily, vain, 
irresponsible, romantic—the epithets could 
pile up indefinitely and still do less than 
justice to his Protean character. The first 
acknowledged master of detection, he was 
all the detectives of fiction rolled into one, 
with the added incontrovertible advantage 
that he actually existed. Mr. Stead has, 
justifiably, concentrated on Vidocq’s career 
as police agent and detective, but he has 
drawn sufficiently on the side-lights to 
produce a satisfying and boldly outlined 
portrait. 

Vidocq was a true child of his time as well 
as of his country. The turbulence of 
Napoleonic and Bourbon politics and 
society, plagued by thieves and impostors, 
enabled him to indulge incessantly in his 
favourite pastime of fooling the criminal 
classes—and indeed plenty of others as well, 
including a Times reporter. Jealousy on the 
part of the regular police officers drove him 
out of his position as Head of the Sareté, 
and ultimately into the courts ; but, though 
his later chequered career included an 
attempt to found a paper factory and the 
writing of a novel, he died, at over eighty, 
the Grand Old Man of criminal detection. 

_ i 


The Shakespearian Tempest. By G. Wilson 
Knight. (Methuen. 21s.) 

THE reprint of this, the fourth of Wilson 
Knight’s Shakespearian volumes, is most 
welcome. It is prefaced by an introductory 
note, which deals with certain points of 
scholarship that have arisen since the book’s 
original issue, twenty years ago. But also 
new is a double-page diagram, purporting 
to set out the relationships of Shakespeare’s 
concepts, one to another, which might 
shake the confidence of the unprepared 
reader. When, however, the same scheme is 
set out in an argument, illustrated by 
passages from the plays and poems, one is 
left as impressed by the sweep of Mr. Wilson 
Knight’s vision, as surprised at the way- 
wardness of many of his judgments. But 
one’s greatest surprise of all, perhaps, is 
that his pioneer work still seems so fresh. 


J. M. C. 
Plotinus. By A. H. Armstrong. (Allen & 
Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 
** His style is very clumsy,’’ wrote Dean 


Inge, in the foreword to an earlier selection 
from Plotinus, published in America. ‘‘ His 
book, which reads like notes of discursive 
debates at a seminar, is very ill arranged.’’ 
In the face of this admission from one of the 
great neo-Platonist’s most fervent advocates 
of modern times, Professor Armstrong’s 
attempt to present his thought under simple 
heads seems wholly justified. He has taken 
excerpts from the ‘* Enneads,’’ and care- 
fully grouped them together, himself adding 
concise bridge passages, which show us 
their place in Plotinus’s philosophical 
system. The system is abstruse, yet the 
experience behind it shines out in flashes of 
blinding clarity. It is difficult to attach 
precise meanings to Plotinus’s concepts, 
since his perceptions of the divine reality 
were so far above those of ordinary humans, 
and his method of describing them was not 
by myth or parable but in the terms of 
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professional philosophy; yet not of a 
philosophy that splinters experience into a 
thousand categories. What is most exciting 
in Plotinus’s thought is his great vision of 
the Universe as a unity, of all life as a 
dance in which everything has its steps 
assigned, and of man’s part in it as a des- 
cent into matter, which can be followed by a 
re-ascent into purer forms. 

As for Professor Armstrong’s translations, 
they are far less graceful than the late 
Stephen Mackenna’s. A little more boldness 
in interpretation would have made Plotinus 
much easier to read. J. M. C. 


Exeter. By Bryan Little. (Batsford. 15s.) 


BATSFORD’S have a corps of geniuses to 
design their book covers for them, and the 
picture of Exeter Cathedral which adorns 
this book is even more than usually attrac- 
tive. In addition they have done their 
author proud in the matter of photographs. 
There are many of them, and all are good ; 
but the best are those which illustrate 
that part of the book which deals with 
Devon towns other than Exeter. The 
standard of Mr. Little’s text follows the 
standard of the photographs. A full third 
of the book is given to Ottery St. Mary, 
Crediton, Cullompton, and elsewhere ; and 
this part is much the more interesting. On 
Exeter itself Mr. Little is thoroughly compe- 
tent, but also a little conventional. R. L. 





The most particular people 
in Britain are rapidly realising 
that for purest, better-than- 
pre-war quality tinned fruits, 
we are among the foremost 
producers. 

Our 


APRICOTS 

YELLOW CLING 
PEACHES 

WILLIAM PEARS 

STRAWBERRIES 

GREENGAGES 


All 
in 29 oz. tins in Syrup, can 
now be ordered direct from 
our cannery in Devon, at: 
56/-, 60/-, 56/-, 54/-, 48/- 
per dozen respectively. Car- 
riage and packing 3/10 per 
dozen; 2/- per half dozen. 


BLACKBERRIES 

56/- per dozen in 29 oz. tins, 
also 
BLACKBERRIES 
in 17 oz. tins at 
dozen. 


30/- per 


“Please send cheque with order 
to: 


EASTON FRUIT 
FARM PRODUCTS 
LIMITED, 
BIGBURY, S. DEVON. 
Please state nearest station. 


Orders acknowledged by 
return. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Tue professional gentlemen in the City were 
wearing faces of great anxiety this week. 
Dealings for a new account opened on 
Wednesday. Could the rise in London go on 
with New York slumping to the lowest levels 
for fifteen months? Would the boomlet in 
British industrial shares peter out if Wall 
Street continued to discount an American 
recession next year? To the great surprise 
of these gentlemen the new account, after an 
unexciting close to the old, opened on 
Wednesday with no signs of nervousness. 
Gilt-edged stocks were firmer and although 
textiles failed to hold their earlier rise there 
was no evidence of a public desire to sell. 
Probably, the truth of the matter is that the 
investing public is still on holiday and has 
not had time to make up its mind about 
business prospects in the autumn. The 
recent rise in prices is certainly not a fair 
indication of the autumn trend, for it has 
been largely due to professional activity in 
markets ill supplied with stock. It was 
unwise of one expert to suggest that investors 
should approach the 1953 market with the 
notion that ‘‘it may represent the last 
opportunity of buying 1953 assets (of 
British companies) at 1936 prices.’’ This 
gentleman must be looking more worried 
even than the stockbrokers, for he has 
committed himself in print to saying that 
the investor who waits for the American 
recession ‘‘may miss the biggest bull market 
of the second half of the twentieth century.”’ 
Personally, I am going to wait and see with 
an open mind and not too many commit- 
ments in the market. 
The Boom in Store Shares 

This opening raises the question in 
particular of the boom in store shares which 
has been the Stock Exchange ‘‘star’’ turn 
for an exceptionally long time. If we look 
back to the low levels of 1952—but how 
many of us took advantage of that wonder- 
ful buying opportunity?—we will find that 
John Barker shares have nearly doubled in 
price, Debenhams have trebled, Great 
Universal Stores (since the 100 per cent. 
bonus) have nearly quadrupled and Waring 
and Gillow did in fact quadruple before 
reacting. These companies may have 
developed special situations but even so, of 
the conventional ‘‘leaders’’ Marks and 
Spencer have nearly doubled while Wool- 
worths have appreciated by a modest 50 
per cent.! Leaving aside for the moment the 
**special situations’’ the market has had 
solid grounds for investment support. In 
that difficult year, 1952, for example, the 
department stores whose reports are analysed 
in the Economist were able not only to reduce 
their investment in stocks and reinforce 
their liquid assets but to increase their 
net profits by 7 per cent. In 1953 they can 
look forward to an increasing turnover, for 
not only has public buying power been 
increased by an influx of visitors for the 
Coronation, by a higher level of employment 
and by higher wage rates, but sales have 
expanded with the abolition of so many 
rationing controls. The Treasury Bulletin 
for Industry has reported that the total 
real expenditure on consumer goods and 
services in the first quarter of the year was 
3 per cent. up—actually 4 per cent. up in 





food and 5 per cent. up in clothing and 

footwear—while the total quantity of house- 

hold goods sold in April and May was about 

20 per cent. up on last year. It is small 

wonder that the market in store shares 

shows no signs yet of losing its popularity. 
**Special Situations’’ 

If it were merely a question of discounting 
the booming trade of 1953 the market in 
store shares is probably high enough. The 
dividend yields alone advise caution. At 
the moment of writing Marks and Spencer 
yield only 4.2 per cent., Woolworths 4} per 
cent., Waring and Gillow 3 per cent., 
Debenhams perhaps 6 per cent. (if the final 
dividend is increased by as much as the 
interim), John Barker 6.1 per cent. and 
Great Universal Stores over 63 per cent. 
These returns hardly allow for the inclusion 
of suitable premiums for the different 
management and trading risks. But allow- 
ance must be made for the ‘‘special situa- 
tions.’’ By this I mean a Stock Exchange 
valuation which is either well below the real 
assets value, if the properties were written 
up to 1953 real estate values, or even below 
the real earnings value, if the business were 
aggressively managed, so that the shares are 
likely to attract (for either or both of these 
reasons) a bid from some outside willing 
purchaser. I need hardly mention the 
famous case of J. Sears (True-Form Boot) 
whose shareholders accepted a wonderful 
bid from Mr. Charles Clore although the 
directors tried to stop it by bumping up the 
dividend and promising a revaluation of 
the assets. A curious case of Clore-in- 
reverse came to light this week when the 
directors of Max Stone, a company operating 
sixty shops in the electrical radio trade, 
offered to buy out the public shareholders 
at 18s. (against a market price which had 
risen on bid rumours to 15s. 9d.) in order to 
stop an outsider making a higher bid later 
on. As the 18s. may be correct on assets 
value but insufficient on prospective earnings 
value the directors of Max Stone are not 
being too generous. 


R. Gunner, Ltd. 

It is clear that the market can easily make 
too much of these special situations. For 
example, International Tea rose Is. this week 
to 19s. 3d. because a financial gossip-writer 
pointed out that if the Company wrote up 
its freeholds and issued, for cash, debentures 
secured thereon it could raise £3 millions of 
extra working capital, open new shops and 
modernise old. But this bright suggestion 
ignored the increased competition which 
will be coming in the retail food business 
now that rationing is being abandoned. 
Of course, that this threat of cut-throat 
competition may cause *‘take-over’’ bids to 
be made by large groups for small ones in 
order to avoid price-cutting, but that hardly 
applies to International Tea. It might, 
however, apply to R. Gunner which is a 
small chain operating eighty grocery and 
butcher shops in outer London. This 
Company's Is. shares are still fairly priced 
at 2s. 14d. to yield nearly 11 per cent. on divi- 
dends of 22 per cent. In the year to March, 
1953, its earnings recovered to nearly 30 per 
cent. (against 244 per cent. in the previous 


1953 


year when dividends were cut to 17 per cent.) 
and in view of the eight new branche 
opened last year and the further extensions 
that are in hand its turnover in the current 
year should be at a record level. Of course. 
if price-cutting is coming a store company 
can easily find itself involved in painful 
stock losses if it is not skilfully managed, 
I have no reason to believe that Gunners is 
anything but a well managed chain and if 
there is a movement towards amalgamations 
in the retail food business this Company 
might well be favoured. 


Moore’s Stores 

There is another share in the store market 
which still has speculative attraction in spite 
of its recent rise. This is Moore’s Stores, 
a very well managed Newcastle business 
operating over six hundred grocery stores, 
the third largest retail chain, I believe, in 
the country. Like some of the ‘‘leaders’’ 
these Ss. shares have doubled in price since 
the low levels of 1952, but at, the present 
price of 19s. they return the not unsatis- 
factory yield of £5} per cent. The current 
dividend of 20 per cent., which has been 
paid for the past five years, was well covered 
by earnings of 48 per cent. in the year to 
January 3lst, 1953. In October last year 
the Company acquired complete control of 
certain manufacturing companies in which 
it previously held minority interests. The 
profits of these companies were not included 
in the last year’s accounts except to the 
extent of dividends received. Further, the 
trading of a number of branches recently 
purchased in the Liverpool area was not 
reflected in the 1952 figures. If the profits 
of these new manufacturing and trading 
subsidiaries had been included the parent 
Company’s results would have shown a 
substantial increase on those of the previous 
year. This hidden surplus and the current 
increase in turnover promise well for the 
1953 results. But what gives Moore’s 
Stores its speculative attraction is the fact 
that the Chairman has been moved to deny 
knowledge of the ‘‘ take-over’’ bids that have 
been reported for the Company’s shares, 
The last person to know of any outside bid 
is, of course, the chairman and his colleagues 
on the board, for any intending purchaser 
must keep his plans hidden from Company’s 
executives. The reported bid, for Moore’s 
Stores which has lately attracted heavy 
buying from the North, is said to be very 
much in excess of the present market price, 
I am inclined to think there is some fire 
behind this smoke—in the great majority 
of cases these ‘‘take-over’’ rumours have 
proved to be well-founded—and although 
the Chairman may deny that he has been 
influenced by them, it is significant that he 
has just announced a new issue of 5s. shares 
at 10s. in the ratio of one for six. This will 
bring the issued ordinary share capital up 
from £360,000 to £425,000. There are only 
300,000 preference shares of £1 a head and 
no debentures. (Subsidiary Company mort- 
gages total £250,000). Of course, if the 
take-over bid does not materialise the 
shares may drop back temporarily, but I 
would expect higher dividends in due course 
to bring about recovery. The shares were 
actually as high as 18s. in 1947. At the 
current price of 19s., which still carries the 
new issue rights worth approximately Is. 6d., 
they may not be cheap as an investment, but 
they have undoubted speculative possi- 
bilities. 
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Solution on September 18th 


The winner of Crossword No. 
Dereham, Norfolk. 
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There are nearly 5,000 Boys 


Will you be their FRIEND? 


CHILDREN’S 





Happiness is every 
Child’s right 


and Girls 
NOW IN OUR CARE 


DONATIONS and LEGACIES gratefully 
received by the Secretary 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, $.£.1! 

















| Daily 10-5.30, Sat. 
} ARLBOROUGH, 
N wil 


Open until 
| a.m. 
Admission Free 


Everest. 
Sir Edmund Hillary, 
c. G. W ° 


> » 56., - 
Tickets and details, 
3191, 





EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


AJ* L.A. Caer 15, Lisle St., Leicest 
2. 11-6 Picture 


library Se chub: tion 


RTISTS of Fame and Promise Part II 


cluding Sundays 
I EFEVRE GALLERY, 
4 Wl French and British 
10-12.30 
17-18, Old 
-l. Redoute Roses and New 
Lithographs. Daily 10-5.30, Sat 
ATE GALLERY. Paintings by 
Smith A Retrospective Exhibitio 
October 18th Week-days, 
to 6 p.m. Sundays, 2 p.m. 


Picas 


HE Royal Geographical 
The Alpine Club present by arrang 
ment with Wilfred Van Wyck, 
Illustrated Lectures on the Ascent 
Lecturers: Col. Sir 


A, Gregory, Maj 
D. 


"Box Office, 
and agents. 





lending 


Society and | 


Eleven 

















CONCERTS 





er 





Entirely new_ exhibition. Leicester 
Galleries, Leicester Square. 10-5.30 Sats 
1 
I RIGHTON ROYAL PAVILION The 

State Apartments and King’s Private 
| Apartments with Regency furniture and | 
works of art Open daily 10 to 7 in-/| 


30, Bruton | 
Paintings. | 


Bond St., | 


So | 


10-12.30 
Matthew | 


in. | 
10 | 


to 6 a 


e- 





of | 


John Hunt, 


or 


ur- 
Pestival 


Waterloo , 
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3/- per line. Line averages 32 letters. 
[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of “the first correct | Minimum 2 lines. Box No. if- extra. H™*®z wooD 
patution opened after noon on Tuesday week, September 15th, addressed Crossword, | Classified Advertisement Dept., Spectator PROMENADE CONCERTS, 
% Gower Street, London, W.C.1. Envelopes must be received not later than first post 99 Gower Street, London, W. CA. Tele- Nightly « a Hatd. 
fret day and must bear the NUMBER of the puzde and a 23d. stamp.  S phone EUSton 3221. "smina- 
must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The é Tickets: 8s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 5s., 3s. 64. at 
golution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue. PERSONAL | Se om. =) and ents. 2,000 
CHURCH with a place for Reason. with seating for 440) 2s, 6d., 
4 Ss A Information _prout Unitarianism | available nightly at doors only. 
Please send s Secretary. Postal; 
Mission, 14, Gordon Square, W.C | ——— 
RE YOU SINGLE? Suitable tntroduc- The Se enteenth 
tions confidentially arranged. Free Vv 
Details from.—Marjorie Moore, (Dept. 58). 
392, Strand, London, .C.2. 
UTHORS, artists, musicians, enter- 
tainers, producers, actors .. . i — 
lead a crea¥ive life are invited to 
4. = Popular Television Association ry "8. 
Buckingham Gate, London, 8.W.1. ABBey 
4437, if they feel they have something to 
offer competitive television producers 
RITISH FPRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, ° “ 
15 bd 18 3 > Baker Street, London. N.W.1. THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH 
| de 940. embers everywhere. Write 
n | tor particulars. ° TO THE WELFARE STATE” 
| ANCER PATIENT (531040) Young man ‘ » 
(28) prospects very bad. Nursed by | will be delivered by 
wits Help needed for sent of ~- Please 
j help us to care for him (also hundreds | 
of other sad cases).—NaTionaL SocieTy FOR 
2 | Cancer Reurer. Appeal G.7. 47, Vict ria | LORD JUSTICE DENNING 
Street, S.W.1. | 
i24| 25 2) 7 AREERS as Hotel Bookkeeper-Recep- | THURSDAY, Oct. Ist, 1953 
; tionists, Management Dietitian- . 
| Caterers, Medical Secretaries. Successful at 6.30 p.m. in the 
— conssee. Brochures 3d.— Secartany, | 
Southern raining College, Brighton, 6. | 
293 30 | ] OES your life lack friends: Activities: | MANSION HOUSE 
| 1 gg ? Write to an egg 
| Unlimited, 654, Hyde Rd., Manchester, 18. | : — . 
: i vi 
NJOY your leisure or your ease, Smoke | by kind invitation of the 
4 TOM LONG, it’s sure to please. | 
J/ | I AMPSTEAD CHORAL SOCIETY (Con- | Rt. Hon. THE LORD MAYOR 
| ductor: Martindale Sidwell), Season 
1953-4 og Sey includes a ~~ 4 OF LONDON 
8. Where to ge as vers f of Bach’s Mavs in B Minor, to given | 
Across ae nd = So at the R ra Festival Hall. A few vacan- 
— ~ - cieg in 1 voices for good musicians 
1. — of Dickens but not Bumble. 4 ¢..4 of the empty garage. (7.) Rehearsal night Wednesday. Apply Hon. | Tick ‘ ‘ by 
. . » - ‘a Sec.. 6 Manor Gardens, Belsize Grove, | j m 
% “— tw every zephyr.” (Kingsiey.) 14 Se 2» see local ex- | y W'3. ic ets (free) rom the 
(4.) ea EARN to weave—Write for literature, | 
10. The troops of Midian did, said the }> It — an a sound change in 4 Cathedral Weaving Centre, 22, Burgate | S H a FT ES B U R Y 
hymn-writer. (5 speaking. © Canterbury, 6 | 
Timber-yard Thomas. (G, 6.) 18. It isn’t used to catch similar fish OANS from £50—without security.— | SOCIETY 
“ (6 ) 7 ) ; ———————————— 
12. No trains might get one there. (8) 19 cy coms to be all b a) podhn -yg Solaris, — oe 176, | 
A trifle about a politician is so sweet ee ee ee ee a ; , , Iness Mem- | 32 JOHN STREET, W.C.I. 
23. Obviously he couldn’t quite make an paras treatment in ilin TO 
(6.) "aaa, Oe} bers (including Dependants) of | 
“oO if that name thou love.” onaae B.U.P.A. can make private arrangements | Buffet tea served from 5.30 p.m. 
(Wordsworth.) (4. 25 Twenty-four inches? (S.) for Specialist treatment, Nursing Home, 
7 «» 27. Mixed wines. (5.) &c., and the Association refunds all or | 
16. It occurs in “ Thy Servant a Dog.” “ ren, Petes substantial part of cost. Send postcard for | 
(4.) 28 Where the fleet of stars is anchored descriptive brochure to Dept. No. 2/133, = 
and the young — captains low." The British United Provident Association, 
- 20. Long hop Abe (anag.) (10.) (Flecker.) (4.) m ” 61, Bartholomew Close, London, E.C.1. | 
Unaccompanied coupon. (4.) i i i i 
Of the earth earthy. (4.) ” ° YONTACT LENSES.—Wear’ these wonder 
Mercutio’s ** dk f cats.” (6 Solution to lenses while you pay for them. Choose | 
Mercutio's 200) ing of cats (6) d N 7 your own Practitioner Details from— | 
26. They are, so to speak, underlined in rosswor 0. 44 The Contact Lens FPinance Co., 4, Reece | 
a permanent way (8.) Mews, South Kensington, S.W.7 | 
. " _ 9° AIR loss and scalp disorders Consult | 
Home-town of the Buffs (9.) I Mr. F. C. Boorn, Qualified Trichologist. | 
Boatswain was memorialised by him Est. 1922, 12, Clifford Street, W.1. Hyd. 5660 
raed HGcHest PRICES PAID for Coins and | 
Lars Porsena swore by nine. (4.) Medals, especially qoltections gue gold e 
. ~edic . s Cat. of English Coins, 7s. 6d. Bulletin, 6d. | 
puat cotter an weeds for er. CS. 5.) | “B.A. Seasy, Lrp., 65, Great Portland St., | Invest with 
: ~# e 
D | London, W.1. (Tel. LAN. 3677.) | 
own | C= JEWELLERY, GOLD ond SILVER | 
Sorts that make an impression. (5.) required Best prices offered ho ee - 
igati egistered post >T'st : 
“ M4 aang they are put together —- pee opie Oy SW aa = | 
3 
; ‘OCKS mended 9d. pair (stamps). | 
Jack's in quarantine. (6.) i MA, Little Orchard, Popps Lane, 
Bovine finale, so up it goes. (6, 4.) Bexhill, Sussex 
Gone into munitions Mrs. A.? (4.) Ty\HE HALL of the Iustitute of Journalists 
* s available for meetings Seats up 
Many a cricket broadcast had to | to 100. Moderate rentals.—Apply. Generar 0 
because it didn’t. (3, 2.) Secretary. 2-4. Tudor Street. E.C.4 
0 


large or small invest- 
ments earn a steady 
rate of interest, tax 
paid, and are readily 
withdrawable. Write 
for full details today. 


GLOBE 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
Established 1868 


70 High Street, Teddington 
KINgston 3166 P.B.X. | 
Secretary: A.H. Rooks, F.1.A.c. } 
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FIRE 


TRAGEDY AVERTED BY 


NU-SWIFT ! 


“Escape seemed impossible... 
chemical machines spluttered 
and failed... acid squirted by 


one 
but 


just missed my eyes 

reliable, non-damaging 
Nu-Swift saved us all.’’ 

NU-SWIFT LTD - ELLAND - YORKS 





In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 








SHOPPING BY POST 
PRE-WAR VIENNESE DELICACY 


The unforgettable original Pischinger 
tea-time creation. Chocolate encased haze! 
nut cream Expensive but indescribabiv 
delicious Original Wiener Spezialitat 
packing. 8 separate portions: 12s. per box 
(7 oz. net) 3 for 35s. Sultana & Cherry 
Fruit Cake gatas best. made with 
fresh eges lls. Ox Tongue, delicious 
and tender 6 tb net 72s. Mushrooms in 
Butter 3, oz. tins 3 for 12s Tomat 
Juice Finest South African 10 tins for 
16s All post paid Shilling Coffee Co 
Ltd., 16 Philpot Lane. London, E 


YLOTTED CREAM, packed in j lb. and 1 


( 














lb. tins, sent by letter post, at a cost of 
6s 9d an 13s respectively.— Wessex 
Chedds Ltd., Sherborne, Dorset 
] ELICATESSEN Salamis, Cheeres 
Pastas. tinned fruits Also Eastern 
foods List from T. Panzer, 24, Notting 
Hill Gate, London 
D' REX GLOVES and all rubber Surgical 
pp ces sent on by registered post 
Send for our Free Price List now.—H 
Fiertag 4, Wardour Street, London, W.1 
GAnoer WIRE BARGAIN Flexible, 
' " waterproof coverec steel 
stran Idea) for training raspberries 
4 roses peas, beans tomatoes 
al t p.ants For temporary fences 
arch t as, et Several thicknes 
fr ss) mile Trial lots 1,000 f 18 
cart € paid immediately Greens Govern 
res, Albert Street, Lytham 
RISH LINEN LENGTHS. 1 
e (a) 6 yds. x 24 in. each 
| x 32 in. each 22s 
x 24 im. each 19s., (b) 
each 24s New White 
6 yds x 36 in. each 
l Satisfaction or money 
H. Conway Ltd., (Dept. 454) 
Newington Road, London, N.16 
PArace TES (1) Pure White Heavy 
En h Silk 24 panels, each 36 in. x 
132 in } in. at top panels 19s., 
8 panels 35s.. Whole Par. 99s. 6d (2) 
Nylon each panel 36 in. x 150 in., 3 in 
at top Peach, Nil Green, Rose, Lt. Blue 
or White 2 panels lis. 6d., 4 panels 
32s. 6d., 8 panels 60s. Post Is. Satisfac- 
tion money back Conway Lid 
(Dept 281), 1, Stoke Newington Road, 
London, N.16 
FOR SALE 
OUTS WRISERe All makes and prices 
r Portable. Most language Key- 
board Also Adding, Listing and Calcu- 
lating Machines for sale-—H.P. or Hire 
Typewriters Ltd. (London's Largest 
5.) 25, Se uthempton Row, W.C 
olborn Tube Station.) CHA. 8172 
GARDENING 
LLWOOD'S CARNATION cuT 
4i FLOWERS. The ideal gift for all 
occasions Specially selected colours or 
mixed shades Direct from the largest 
growers. From 1 gn. to 5 gens. a box. One 
uality only, the best ! Write for catalogue 
LLWO Bros. Lrtp Largest Carnation 
Raisers and Growers in the World. Dept 
53, Haywards Heath, Sussex 
LITERARY 
"VE ALWAYS MEANT TO WRITE 
but I've never got started."" Make 
@ start today—papers are larger than they 
have been for over 12 years Two or three 
hours’ postal tuition a week from the 
LSJ wi start you_writing—and earning 
Free b from Prospectus Dept., The 
idon School of Journalism, 57, Gordon 
Square London, W.C.1 (MUS 4574.) 
. re are LSJ students all over the 
world 
MERICAN MAGAZINES by yearly 
postal subscription National Geog 
Magazine, 47s. 6d.; Life (Int.) 57s. 6d 
Popular Mechanics, 32s.; Popular Photo- 
raphy, 363. Complete Price List free 
womas & Co. (8.P.), 111, Buchanan Street 
Blackpool 
_ eas typing, first-class work, 
quick _ service Dorts Purrerr. 13, 
Wellington Street, Castle, Northwich, Ches 


Registered as a Newspaper 
London, W.C.1 
the World: 


EUSton 


3221 


Telephone 
35s. per annum 





Entered as second-class 


(52 weeks) 


THE SPECTATOR, 


ee YOURSELF in saleable writing 


No fees 
Guide to 


Sales 
"no yw-How 
B.A. Scnoo1 
124. New Bond Street, 
ITERARY work 
4 per 1,000 words 
work Nancy 
Parade, Leigh-on-Sea 
YHE CAMBRIDGE 
review of Literatu 
3 Philosophy, 
Michael Oakeshott 
Guillebaud, Michael 
and T. F Williams 
now ready of 
(30s. p.a.) 
YPEWRITING 
tion writers 
2s 1,000 words 
Steeple, Stede House 
ig sl by pr 
typist.—M. Watus 
Leeds, 12 


Wien f ~ 
I ie al 
ubjects that 


tin? and prospectus. 
(Dept. 85Y), Palace 





o 
<4 
< 


Special 
MS 
or 





Profit 
obby Send 
Sell Today 
Tur 


Send 
Writing 
or Svuccessru, Writine 
London, W.1 
undertaken 
Accurate and 
McFar.ane, 
Essex 
JOURNAL 


all book 


Professional 
quotation 
Harrietsham, 


8, 


in Spare 


Gate, 


for Free Ri 
Succes» 

Lup.. 
MS: 2s 
Tompt 
96 Marine 
a monthly 


Economics, His- 


edited 
C 


Willey 
issue 
net 


September 
sellers, 3s 
lists in prepara- 
finish 
Victor 
Kent 
"script 
Place 


fessional 
Halifax 


The 
for 


Time 


2}d. stamp 





| able 


SEPTEMBER 4, 








1953 





ACCOMMC DATION 
URNISHED FLAT St. John's 
Wood Not '~s than six months: 2 


bedrooms, sitti* m, bathroom, kitchen- 
ette, telephon 


tet. 


° water, electric power 
and light. Vier appoint. Tel. MAI. 1747 
I OME LEAVE. Furnished two-bed- 
roomed cottage 35 miics London, south, 
lovely country but not isolated. 
and open fires—-immersion heater. 
October to April, 1954. Reasonable 
Box 708C 


HOLIDAY ACCOM MODATION 


UTUMN and winter holidays. Modern- 
a ised comfortable cottage All con- 
veniences Sidmouta, Seaton bus route 
Good food, sea and country Sept. 6 gens 
Oct 5 gns.—Mickle, Sea View Cottage 
Guest House, Branscombe Tel. 207. 
7 LD Dorset Manor House: Two paying 
| guests may be received (no other), two 
rooms and own bathroom Delightful sur- 
roundings, excellent situation.—Box 707C 


(special bulle- | 


Recent INSTITUTE 
London, W.8 


EDUCATIONAL 


YOMPLETE 
4 and shorter courses 
olde students at Davies's 
Addison Road, W.14 
1 AVIES LAING 

Park W.il 
examinations 
lst M.B.; General 
Tel PARK 7437 
‘XPERT Postal Tuition 
4—University, Law, Acc 
tarial, Civil Service, 
Cert of Education, 
practical (non-exam.) 
subjects.—-Write today 
mentioning exam or 
terested t 
Albans, or 
I ACCOMBE 
Abbot, Devon 
from 


7-17 years 
accepted 
TEwW 


» tri 
New Coll 
December 
age { 
eleventh 
f vacan 
boarders 
it New 


Navy and 





for 





COLLEGE 
al f boys’ voices 
Oxtord, on 
Boys s 


filled 


School 
fees 
ted later 
and 
vember 
Sch 


N 
Joileze 


TUITION for 
Oxt., 
A 


(Lond., 
University E 
and 
Law Exams., et Low 


tus from C 
Dept. 892 Wolsey Hall, 
Oe HFONT M ANOR 
Sep 27 


to 





interprets i 
Oct. 26-Nov. 1 


SECRETARIAL 
for 


AND DICK, 
Individual 


Cortificate at 


Commer 

&c 
Course: 
subjects 
politan C 
Queen Vict 
SCHOOL, 
Boardi 
He 


CHOIR, 


uld 
hav 
There 
non- boarders 

Assistance 


should 
not 





fees, 
PARKER, 
Oxford 
Selected Courses 
Thinking 
to clear 
style 
Othello "’ 


‘ American Literature 


TRAINING 
graduates or 
White Lodge, 2 


Telephone Park 4465. 


7, Holland 
tuition for 
Entrance 
all levels 


Army 


examinations 
Secre- 
ial, General 

so many 
in business 
free prospectus 
n which in- 
(G40), St 
E.C.4 


for 
un‘ancy, 


llege 
ria St.. 
Nr. 
or Day Boys, 
Boarders 


ng 
iday 





A 
held at 
9th 


OXFORD 
will be 
Wednesday, 
be over the 
reached their 
are a number 
which include 

Free tuition 
Much reduced 
given in selec- 
education else- 
be made as 
later than 
to the Head- 
1, Oxford. 


Cert 


e 


Gen 
Camb., 
5 E 


of 


Diplomas 
instalments 

M.A., LL.D 
(Est. 1894) 


and easy ex- 


@ producer's 


European and native ingredients; effect 
spon European writing 

Nov. 20-22 * Flemish Painters ’’: their 
contribution to the history of Art, related 
to the forthcoming Exhibition at the 
Academy 

Pull details of these and other courses 
from The Warden, Urchfont Manor, 

Wiitshire 


Devizes, 


eo-and 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


| The engagement of persons answering these 


| Local Office 


Newton | 


Speaking, | 


advertisements must be made through 
of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cant is a man aged 18-64 inclusive 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unle 
she, or the employment, is excepted 
the provisions of the Notification o' 
cies Order, 1952 
Gas EDITOR (woman) required 
rgently by the Church Missionary 
Society (C. of E.) Applicants should have 
had a good general education and be con- 
vinced Christians in_ full sympathy with 
the aims of the Society he person 
appointed will be required to write up 
into form suitable for publication as books, 
pamphlets and magazine articles, material 


a 














| derived from letters, documents or intcr- 
views with missionaries Wide experience 
yf writing and editing is es-ential, together 
with ability to appeal to tse imagination 
and arouse the interest of people in this 

yuntry in the over.eas work of the Church 
Salary, according to age and experience, 
up to £450 per annum Applications, 
stating age and experience, together with 
names of three referees who have personal 
knowledge of the applicant's work and 
character, should be sent the Home 
Secretary C.M.S 5 Salisbury Square, 
London, E.C.4, not later t..an September 26 
I ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL Post of 

4 Special Responsibility Deputy anne 
mistrecs, Kidbrooke Comprehensive School 
Corelli Road, 5S.E.3 Headr ni tress, Miss 
M. G. Green, B.A pplications invited 
from qualified teachers for appointment as 
Deputy Headmistress, to_tak up duty for 
preliminary planning at Easter, 1954 This 
new secondary school for 2000 girls with 
13 form entry, will open in September, 
1954. Burnham (London) scale salary with 
special allowance of £350 a year The 
school will be filled at the outset by tne 
transfer of a grammar school, two secon- 
dary schools (one providing a four-year 
course and one a five-year course) and 
two secondary technical schools Courses 
of varied kinds and lengths will be pro- 
vided, including some leading to. the 
| General Certificate of Education (ordinary 
advanced and schoiarship levels) and some 
preparing for advanced courres in com- 
merce, -meediecraft and housecraft Appli- 
cants must have good ualifications 





organising ability and a vari of teaching 


experience, and should be interested in 
the whole field of secondary education 
Application forms EO/TS/10 (Kidbrooke) 
to be obtained from and returned by 18th 
September to the Education Officer (EO 
TS10), County Hall, Westminster Bridge 
S.E.1. (893.) 


acon 
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w2tOz 





THE SOCIETY 
WITH A RECORD OF 


78 YEARS’ 
SERVICE 





SEND NOW for full 


| 


mail matter at the 
Printed i 
Ppstage 


on this 


TO INVESTORS 


issuc : 


details to: 
A. Brummitt, F.B.S., General Manager and Secretary 


CAMBERWELL .,;: 00 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


(Dept. A), 8, CAMBERWELL GREEN, LONDON, S.E.5 | Soroush. 





New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 
Great Britain by Georce Beraipce & Co., 
Inland and Overseas, 





@ No risk of depreciation 
of capital. 


Absolute security— 
Established 1875. 


@ Assets exceed £2,700,000. 


@ Strong reserve funds. 
Telephone: RODney 5274, 5/6 





Lrp., 36-37 Steward St., 
14d.; Canada (Canadian 


Vacan- | 


1896. Pult.ished by THe Srecraton Lrp., 
London, 
Magazine Post) 








LONDON UNIVERSiTy 
DEGREES 


U. Cc, C., | founded ‘1887, has prepared Many 
+ ; | : by post for 
niversity Degrees (open to all ithout 
residence) in Arts, Science, Econominn 
Laws, etc. Normally three exams, have 
to be passed, but two on/y under certain 
conditions. Moderate fees: instalments, 


@ PROSPECTUS post free from Registrar, 
University 
Correspondence 


College 
76 Burlington House, Cambridge 

















SITUATION WANTED 
( XFORD Graduate, honours; Dip) oma 
Education: aged 37, ex Indian 





vil 
e at present Colonial Servi ice requires 











Ss - 
registrar or teaching post Britain 
sd. Ex. refs.—Box 708C 

HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 
AUTUMN IN FRANCE 
You can have a most enjoyable h liday 
in sunny Southern France—Ba que C saat 
Dordogne, Provence or Cote, l'Az 
Hotel prices now reduced 
For information write 
i “ GoveRNMENT Tourist Orr z, 
. Piccapitty, Lonpon, W 
‘ KI- ma HOLIDAYS in France, Switzer. 

b land, Italy, Austria . Yugo- 

Slavia The new programme cludes @ 

variety of winter hol.da)s you can 

choose wuether to . D 

independently The spec A 

about Ski-ing”’ tells y 

m a ski-ing holiday 

the snow and :unsh:ne F ttl 

£24 Ts. 6d Write for winter programme 

u Ramblers’ sociation Ser 48(C3), 

Park Road, Baker Street, London, N.W.1, 


HOTELS AND SUEST HOUSES 














\ SeLany. Westmorland Garbridge 
4i. Hotel. Cent. htg Billiards, Library, 
Fishing, Golf, Lakes. Good food Pert m resi- 
dents speciai rates A., R.A.C Tel.: 71. 
I OURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court. W. 
Cliff. Tel 1944. 33 rms. 200 yds. sea 
tront Gardens, Putting Green, Garages. 
Supe lative tood Sept. 8 gns., Oct. on- 
wart is 6 gns. inclusive 
Oy i RBURY Kent Cathed 
Hotel A Sixteenth-Century 
oft great charm and histori 
beautifully furnished and modernly poi! 
ted An hotel where you are assured of 
every comfort and of weli-cooked generous 
fare Brochure with plea_ure Tel. 4381i1. 
Asaley Courtenay recommended 
hay D'AZUR. Hotel La Bonne Auberge, 
St. Raphael (Var). Take advantage 
of reduced price tor June, Septemoer, 
October full pension incl. wine, taxes 
and service 1,350 frcs. per day 
hag mt age Residential Hotel a] 
heated, good cooking, garden, own 
poultry restful, near buses, shops.—Ow 
Rep Lion, Stow-on-tae-Wold, G Tel.; 
66 Winter from 34 gns., Summer 5-7 gns. 
| Nene Coombe Cross Hotel. Edge of 
Dartmoor Ideal touring centre. Easy 


sea. Excellent food. Comfort, 
217611 
Sussex, 
for 
um 


distance from 
seciuded garden 
| en LEA 
personally 
ciarm, comfort 
days or winter 
and terms gladly sent 
YUEST HOUSE, 11, 
W Essex, 14 minutes L 
dential area. Stay the day, 
NOATHLAND, North Yorkshire Moors. 
Fairhaven Private Hotel in midst of 
country and the heather. Super com- 
fort, home cooking . & c. water, electric 
fires and bedride lights all rooms. Village 
served by buses and trains 
ERSEY ‘Sea Crest,”’ Petit Port. (2nd 
Reg.). Secluded sheltered cove, gar- 
den to sea Ideal all the year round. 
Excellent cuisine, exceptional comforts. 
Heated throughout. Highly recommended by 
overseas guests By air London 1} hours. 
Southampton 55 mins. Brochure on request. 
Tel.: Southern 658 
ITTLE GUIDE to Britain’s Village Inns, 


Bovey Tracey 

Crowborough, 
recommended 
and food J 

residence. 


is 





Park Avenue, Ilford, 
mndon. Best resi- 
week or month, 


real 





4 Hotels, Farms, Guesthouses, 3s. 6d. 
postage 3d.—S Hitton, 45, Fleet St. 
Torquay. 

‘UMMER LINGERS longer in the flower- 
filled gardens of Farringford, 1.0.W. 
You, too, may very well linger in tl 
country-house hotel—-where both food and 
service are superb. Fully licensed. Details 


from_ the ——, er, Farringford, Freshwater, 
1.0.W. ‘Phon 2 





west Samer Abingworth Hall, near 
Storrington; Downland country; 7 
acres grounds; indoor and outdoor am 
ments: 11 miles from sea; buses. Ideal 
for holidays or long-term Winter residents 
t fo 4 gns. Several ground-floor rooms 
1 rooms Unlicensed Stn.: Pul- 


West Chiltington 2257 


at its Offices, 99 Gower St. 
address m 
1953 


Subscription Rate to any 
1d.—Friday, September 4, 


E.1. 








